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THE MERGING CHURCHES 


Our cover artist is James E. Neumann whose current address is an) 
APO in Korea. His home is Chicago, Illinois. The design illustrates; 
the merger movement we hear so much about in the Lutheran Church: 
these days. 


Inside the October issue... 


This is our all- YOUTH issue—and it’s stuffed, as you can see by the: 
table of contents across the page. So stuffed that we plan to include 
in the last of the 1960 issues some of the contributions we’d hoped to 
have in this October number. These poems, essays and skits and 
drawings give us some idea of what the youth of our Church are 
thinking about. We hope you enjoy them all. 


Several articles were requested especially for this issue. They, too, 
are written by young people. Priscilla Benander writes about a Luth- 
eran Church (affectionately known as ‘Uny-Lu’) which serves hun- 
dreds of students at non-church schools in the New England area. 
Eddie Ricks, LLA’s summer field worker and member of your Exec. 
Committee, gives us a beatnik version of the LLA budget problems. 
An extra-special guest this month is Jaswant G. Krishnayya, a youth 
from India studying in the U.S. who has some strong opinions about 
teens in his country and in yours. And two of our young-at-heart 
faithful contributors are back this month: Victor Gold sends us a 
fascinating discussion of one of the most important words in our 
Christian heritage: covenant; and Norman Melchert writes devotions 
for your league, personal or family use that will help make sense 
out of Scriptures read on Sunday morning. 
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EOPLE come late to University Lu- 

theran Church on an autumn Sun- 
ay and they have to sit up in the bal- 
ony. Right off they are struck by 
hree unusual things: the church 1s 
rowded—with lots of young men— 
ho are loudly singing. In the back 
ews are parents and children includ- 
ng an Indonesian family. There are 
Iso a few young women, an M.I.T. 
rofessor, several Negroes, and the 
ife of a University Professor from 
arvard. If it’s Communion, a Ger- 
an vikar and a theological student 
ssist the pastor. The predominance 
f young men tells two things: Har- 
vard and M. I. T. (Massachusetts In- 
titute of Technology), and the stu- 
ents have found something here. The 
ooming hymns are a combination of 
xuberance and good choices from the 
ed hymnal. 


... bluebook” is college lingo for where you write 
your exam answers... Uny-Lu is a church with the 
big job of serving Lutheran students at more than a 
dozen non-church colleges and universities. 


by Priscilla Hursh Benander 


There are good reasons why this 
church is not a congregation of a timid 
few sitting in the back pews whisper- 
ing Gospel tunes. It is a rich combina- 
tion of two kinds of people with the 
focus on one—the students. The local 
people who attend support the student 
work and at the same time maintain a 
“population-explosion’”” Sunday school 
and nursery. There is an associate in 
college work to help the pastor. She 
guides the students in planning Sun- 
day evening forums to which profes- 
sors of New Testament, anthropology, 
ethics, social work, philosophy and 
physics are invited to speak on their 
subjects and what the responsibilities 
of Christian people are regarding 
them. Sunday evenings bring a student 
crowd to a student-cooked supper, and 
student-led vespers are chanted with 
an a cappella version of the morning's 


No, that colonial tower and all those chimneys don't belong to a Lutheran Church. 
But they're part of a “house” (dormitory) where there are students with bluebooks 
who are part of that church. Look sharp at the far right center of the photo and you'll 
see the tower that’s on page 4. This is Uny-Lu—one of the busiest places in Cambridge 
and one of the most unusual churches you'll ever hear about. (Photo at left courtesy 
Harvard University News Office. Others on pp. 4-6 by Walter Weyhmann.) 


loud hymn singing. What with the 
special events like climbing Mt. Mon- 
adnock (in New Hampshire), ice-skat- 
ing parties, poetry-reading group, 
theatre parties, church art enthusiasts, 
square-dancing, and paint-the-church 
work parties, everybody finds one 
thing that exploits his interest and 
talent—nobody has time to find them 
all. 

On Wednesday mornings the pastor 
and some students celebrate Com- 
munion according to the Swedish Mass 
(in English) and that night at ten 
o'clock, when the libraries close, a few 
students gather for compline, the last 
monastic service of the day in the 
monks’ breviary. That sounds “high 
church’, but it is actually just a good 
selection of Psalms and prayers with 
a few liturgical responses. 


The interchange between students 
and residents expands from Sunday 
morning worship to the Sunday school 
where the students may go to the 
adult class led by a Harvard Divinity 
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School Ph.D. student or teach the ch 
dren of the older members. The Si 
day school room is the student supe 
room. On one wall are Old Testamr 
illustrations painted by a graduate 
student, and on another wall is: 
mammoth round diagram of the Cyy 
of the Church Year painted by 
Junior department under student 
rection. One older member, an MII 
professor, invites the student court 
to hold its retreat at his summer pi! 
in New Hampshire each fall. A cht 
ter member of the congregation | 
the whole group out to his beach i 
northern Massachusetts every sprisi 
The ladies of the church make 1 
first student supper each fall; tlt 
invite students to their homes 
dinner occasionally. Once they ps 
pared for the wedding of two studes 
who were married during the chum 
service. The myriad of activiti 
around the church bewilders somecs 
looking from the outside. It is beti 
to focus on the process of stretchit 
that each student experiences in ora 
to understand what University Il 
theran Church is doing. 

Unless he’s working on a spec 
science project, the high school sé 
dent usually confines his studying ta 
couple or three hours outside 
classes. At college it works the ot 
way around: the student spends a fv 
hours in class and most of the r° 
of the day studying. Political theot 
cultural relativity (the anthropologis 
phrase), and quantum mechanics 
sume an “existential importance’ fi 
the student. Existential simply mea: 
he lives in the thick of the ideas th 
engross most of his time and energ 
including his social conversation. 


While he lives through various E 


itical theories, he discovers the weak 
ots in democracy. Anthropology as- 
ures him that his values are purely 
lelative, not absolute (other cultures 
Wear half as much clothing and never 
se forks). The physics student learns 


ip 


a demand the proof of the unseen 
positive particles which he tests for 
by watching the blips on the alpha 
counter screen. What is trve becomes 
suddenly independent of the student’s 
own private world; “good American 
living’, high school, church, club— 
these were real, and so these only 
made up the truth. When the college 
student begins to learn other truths, 
he is literally shook-up. He used to 
think the truth was in his own home- 
town, and now he learns that it is all 
over the place! His professors pose 
too many questions about what used 
to be solidly so. 

This experience is not merely a dra- 
matic episode in growing-up. The 
challenge of the university overcomes 
many students who become slaves of 


one live possibility or another: some 
chuck their values and become beat- 
niks: a few are attracted to Bolshe- 
vism; others become disciples of vart- 
ous forms of socialism. There are also 
people who consider that St. Paul 
had something when he said that they 
should only be slaves to Christ, and 
these people are the Church. 

So University Lutheran Church is 
special. It takes up the challenge of 
the university and provides three im- 
portant things for those students who 
are Lutheran Christians and who are 
also searching out truths in their study. 

First, this parish maintains a Yucca 
Flats where students can test out the 
systems they have compounded from 
the latest ideas they've learned. The 
Sunday evening forum is the chief 
testing apparatus; the speaker may dis- 
cuss a social problem like housing 
projects in Cambridge, or survey the 
political upheavals of Central Africa, 
or outline the history of the doctrine 
of the incarnation, or show slides of 
modern church architecture in France. 
The question period allows the stu- 
dent to probe a particular area which 
touches the system he is currently la- 
boring with, and in the discussions 
that spring up after the forum he 
clashes with another student's system 
which may take note of Africa or the 
incarnation in a more responsible man- 
ner. The student learns the dying and 
recreating of many systems before he 
finds an elastic approach that is open 
to any new truth. 

Second: This parish makes the 
world safe for heresy. It isn’t enough 
for students to banter ideas around 
when their responsibility as Christians 
demands that they know something 
about what God is doing about the 
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. .. critical students no longer gulp dow 
Scripture without chewing it we 


“human situation’’. Orthodox Luther- 
anism has evolved an answer to what 
God did, but critical students can no 
longer gulp down the catechism or 
Scripture without chewing them well. 
Besides the forum, a discussion group 
on Sunday afternoons gives the stu- 
dent a chance to chew on the things 
he once memorized without asking: 
Did Christ really rise? or, If God’s 
so great, does He need us to worship 
Him? When a student tries to figure 
out what it would mean if Christ 


didn’t tise from the grave, he is bor- 
dering on heresy. But when he gets 
through, he can be sure he is not 
trafficking in second-hand truths which 
he had not struggled to make his own. 


Third: This parish forces the si 
dents to see the difference betwes 
ideas and people. The ideas may 
examined, but people are to be reco 
nized. Since University Lutheran 
not an exclusively student church, 
members cannot break the connecti: 
between persons whose task is to stu! 
and those who follow some professiv 
and care for a family. The stude 
members outgrow the tendency 
think that, ““The stimulating, intere: 
ing people in this world are in t 
university—and then there are all t) 
clods outside.” Unlike sulfate con 
pounds, people can not be qualit 
tively and quantitatively analyzed, an 
as long as a student worships wi! 
working people, parents and the 
children, he is constantly confronte 
with personalities that defy his sta: 
dard analysis. People demand acce 
tance on their own standing as God 
created; the older members remir 
critical, competitive students of th 
fact. What the students remind th 
older members of is that life is m: 
confined to dirty dishes, sickness, bil 
and taxes, that it all means somethin 
in context of the local community, ni 
tional politics, and the Church throug 
the centuries. They all discover as th 
people of God that they play compl 
mentary parts, since creative thinkin 
and devotion to duty are airy and fi 
tile perversions, used alone; peop] 


. . this parish makes the 
world safe for heresy 


This discovery at University Lu- 
Iheran Church has something to say 
o every Christian congregation. First, 
king at students as representatives 
f expanding youth, they appreciate 
he peculiar age of development and 
tretching in a person’s approach to 
he world. The complacent repetition 
f static beliefs is not to be accepted 
rom students; rather let them upset 
nd explore the known, and perhaps 
ome old thing will be uncovered or 
ome new thing presented from the 
pirit as to a prophet. In either case 
ach persons needs to grapple and 
tow in the living faith lest it appear 
ifeless in yesterday’s vocabulary. 
Second, looking at students as sym- 
sols of those whom church people 
have historically suspected, the mem- 
ders of University Lutheran learn that 
a congregation in the church is united 
because Christ united them and not 
because they are all farmers or all 
Swedes or all “nice and middle-class.” 
Students are accepted at University 
Lutheran just as dark-skinned, labor- 
ing, rich, intellectual or socially out- 
cast people are accepted by Christ. 
Although prejudices against students 
and intellectuals thrive in the church, 
parishes such as this one discover that 
they are NOT a threat to the faith. 
Not that it’s “bad” to be prejudiced, 


but it is to underestimate the truth 
of Christ to consider that inquiry will 
hurt Him or the Church in Him! In 
the same way people that look and 
live differently don’t threaten the 
Church, but they increase it. 
University Lutheran Church ex- 
plodes the old “town and gown” myth 
that predicts unending battle between 
transient students and permanent citi- 
zens. The reason is that here the town 
and gown meet together in Christ, as 
one people, knowing God and one 
another. Tas 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 


Find out about your campus 
LUTHERAN STUDENT 
ASSOCIATION. 


A Christian fellowship where 


you can worship and voice 


your ideas and questions. 


Write: 


Lutheran Student Association 
327 South LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


CATS, ADVANCE! 


H™ CAT, let's get with it! Let’s cut out and ‘make the scene’! Like 
wow! Tonight the cats are going to sound. Like I can hear it now. 

“Say man, dig this fairy tale—there’s a creep, see. Like strictly from 
Squaresville. Seems like he occasioned onto several cats who were having 
a ball. Like way out, man. Ooooo—like waaay out. Then comes this 
square, like he wants to make the scene. But he doesn’t dig this jazz. 
Man, he doesn’t know time. Like he lights up “‘tilt’” on the freeze-out. 
Like he’s in a heat when the cats pay him no never mind. Like as if the 
scene was supposed to play around HIM. Those cats knew how to “cut 
out.” They were able to dig the jazz but this drag—oh! man! 

But man, we're not interested in this drag. Let’s get with it! 

These cats got away from that drag and were able to make things 
swing. And did things really begin to swing! This I got straight from 
the horse’s mouth! They were really ‘‘making”! Maybe we ought to 
advance, said the cat. Advance? Yeah, man. We're cut out from the 
usual jazz and make things “‘split”. Man, what do you mean by usual 
jazz? This is the only jazz in this scene, Why should we cut out from this 
jazz—as if there was any other jazz. 


by Eddie Ricks 


Get with it! Are you becoming another one of those creeps or corn- 
balls? Everytime we try to do something on the ball, along comes one 
of those creeps we had to ‘split with’. That creep doesn’t know how to 
“make it.” This scene is made to “dig’’ not to “drag.” 

Yeah man, I want to ‘‘get with it.” I want to “advance.” 

Well, our horse told us that these cats really wanted to dig the 
problem but there were too many of those squares who wanted to drag 
things along the usual pad which didn’t “make it.’ Man, I can just see 
that scene as our cats got together for their usual ball. Still, they couldn’t 
get with it because of those creeps who were dragging along behind 
them trying to have a gasser but just didn’t know how. 

Everytime the cats said, “‘let’s advance,” along came that square who 
kept “dragging”. Can you imagine what this square said? Well, according 
to the words from our horse’s mouth, he said, ‘advance for what ?” 

“But Man,” said our cat, “if we don’t advance this “pad” is going 
to lose its jazziness!”’ “So what,” said the square, “My pad is enough 
for me.” “I’m using all of that “‘dirty-stuff’ for myself and nobody 
else.” ‘‘Listen to me cats, why must I help you advance” “What are you 
going to do with the “dirty-stuff’ I give you to ‘advance’ ?” 

According to our horse, these cats explained to this drag what they 
would do with that ‘‘dirty-stuff’ if he would give it to them as his 
employers had requested. As the cats explained the use of the ‘dirty-stuff’ 
our drag began to see the light and changed his opinion concerning 
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‘advancing’. So will you if you know why you must share that ‘dirty-stuff’ 
with us if we are to ‘advance.’ 

Well, leaguers, this is some story. I wish you could have sat in on: 
these discussions between the cats and the drag. In reality you are one of 
these two characters! Have you guessed which one would fit you? Whos 
is the cat and who is the drag? Let me tell you! 

The cats are the finance committee of the Luther League of Americas 
as they attempt to prepare a new budget for each year from which your: 
national organization must operate. In a new flyer which has been pre- 
pared by the LLA Finance Committee such seems to be the same story. 
The Finance Committee and the Luther League see a need for advancing: 
but there are the ‘drags’ who evidently don’t want the Luther League 
to advance—the ‘drag’ represents that State/Synodical Luther League 
which doesn’t do its part in reaching the Luther League Budget through: 
their State/Synodical apportionment—this may be you! 

How must this ‘dirty-stuff’ be used?, you say. Well, this dirty-stuf 
represents that $2.10 each of you is asked to give to the Luther Least 
of America. Let me tell you a little concerning its use! 

Each congregational league is supposed to send its apportionment tc 
its State/Synodical Luther League who in turn is supposed to pay ar 
apportionment of $2.10 for every leaguer within the State/Synodica’ 
League. This is sent to the Luther League of America office to carry out 
the yeat’s program. 


This program which the Luther League of America plans is planned 
for you! This is a big operation. But, there comes that drag again! That 
drag is not sending his State/Synodical apportionment in to the Luther 
League of America. That means the program is going to suffer for the 
year. When the program suffers, you suffer, too! Yes, you suffer! 


ers take a peek at what happens when the drag doesn’t send in 
his apportionment as he should. 

If my horse was telling me some secrets right now, he’d probably 
say, “I bet they don’t know that much of the material they receive that’s 
free really costs somebody some of that ‘dirty-stuff’.”” Well, my horse- 
friend would be correct, too. This dirty-stuff the State/Synodical Leagues 
send in as apportionment based at $2.10 for each of you is used to 
prepare /iterature, publications, and to promote these items. Just think of 
your Youth Sunday material, and filmstrips. Many of the pamphlets and 
Promotional items for your programs—are items which must be paid 
through your apportionment. The information you receive on the five- 
divisions (Christian Vocation, Evangelism, Missions, Social Action, and 
Recreation) are additional helps which are sent from LLA committees 
and they, too, are part of the budget. 

Just think of the many times you go to conventions and other such 
gatherings. Many of you meet representatives from the Luther League of 
America there. Besides this one type of field work, caravaning work 
camping, League Training Schools, Youth Workers’ Institutes, and Con- 
ference of Professional Youth Workers ate also means of bringing the 
program straight to you. These are other areas within the Budget which 
are a part of your apportionment. Your staff plans all these activities, 
prepares training materials and puts the show on the road at briefing 
sessions and schools. 

We work with other organizations that give us assistance in our 
program. Such groups as the Commission on Missionary Education, United 
Christian Youth Movement, International Christian Youth Exchange, and 
Ecumenical Voluntary Service Projects, are also receivers of budgeted 
items. Groups like CME give us helps on our mission plans for each 
year and we are obligated to give some support to them. 

Just think of the past year! How wonderful you feel that you are 
helping the Lutheran Church in Japan! Do you know /ow you are helping 
them? Again this comes out of your apportionment or that ‘dirty-stuff.” 
This was a gift item which is part of the benevolence side of the budget. 
Material for stewardship education meets its expenses from benevolences, 
too. . 

These items only make up the service and field activities or those 
actual visible programs which many of you are a part of in your league 
work. Just think of what it costs—how many of those “dirty-stuffs”—to 
carry out this program. In the 1960 Budget, $82,750.00 is allotted for 


il 
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this program. If this program is to be carried out with its many exciting, 
newly-planned ventures, you must fulfill your part by making sure youn 
State/Synodical Luther League pays its apportionment im full. This is 
the only way the Luther League of America can fulfill its responsibility 
for you. 

To carry out this program, the administration through staff and the 
Executive Committee of the Luther League enters the picture. Salaries. 
housing, pensions, insurance ate necessary to obtain the best staff to put 
your program on the road. Many meetings ate held through the year both 
in the office and in the field. Some involve a tremendous amount of 
traveling both for the staff and the Executive Committee Meetings of the 
United Christian Youth Movement, ULCA Convention, State/Synodica. 
Conventions and Officers’ Conferences find your LLA representatives or 
the road throughout the year. The staff also plans LLA’s conventions 
caravan and league training programs, long,range “ventures” for LLA— 
new ideas that will help you! All these take “brain work” in the office: 
Besides these meetings and travel, office operations, maintenance, tele: 
phone, supplies, postage, bookkeeping, insurance and equipment keejj 
the secretaries on a constant run as they attempt to keep up with the 
requests from the leagues and committees of the Executive Committee ane 
with the general business of running LLA’s programs for you. 


So man, if you are going to be a drag to our cats at work, do you 
realize what you are doing to the program of the Luther League? It is a 
big one! 

In a flyer just off the press (available at no charge), you will find 
two beatniks talking about this problem. “Advance and give more money 


for the causes . . . that’s for what ... ,” is the reply the cat is given 

to the drag. This flyer goes on to say, “wonder what the gimmick will 

be this year?” ‘Same old stuff I suppose . . . like who'll do it if the 

Christians don’t.” 
SCOMPOTOms HIN Obie. ..:kaw HO WILL?” 


Copies of the new LLA budget flyer featuring the two beatniks illustrating this 
article are available FREE from your State Synodical LL Treasurer. 
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EASIER SAID 
THAN DONE 
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‘.. As we forgive those who trespass against us .. 2’— 
but do we? 


WwW! know we do not always find forgiveness in our hearts for those 
who have deliberately gone against us. And yet, we know we should. 
How can we expect others to forgive us if we do not pardon the abuses. 
they inflict upon us. Certainly we cannot expect God to forgive our sins. 
if we close our hearts to those who have trespassed against us. 

‘But,’ we say in our defense, ‘how can one forgive and bypass the: 
inflictions brought upon us by another? It’s easy to say “forgive” but not: 
so easy to do.’ 

Why isn’t it easy to do? Christ forgave, and he was abused more: 
than anyone of us shall ever be. The worst abuse he received was when: 
Man crucified him, and yet while dying upon the cross he prayed, ‘‘Father: 
forgive them for they know not what they do.” Christ forgave those who: 
persecuted Him, we should at least forgive those who offend us. 

Ruth Johnson came home from school one day, looking very upset.: 
Her mother, noticing something was wrong, asked Ruth what was troub- 
ling her. At this Ruth burst into tears. 

“Oh, it's Cathy Miller and her friends! They've been spreading 
awful rumors about me. And I'm getting a bad reputation! Ohbhh, I' 
hate her!” 

“Now, now,’ her mother comforted, “you mustn't hate anyone... 
I'm sure tf you talked to Cathy things could be straightened out. Jush 


remember—God is with you, if you only remember Him and give Him 
a chance.” 


by Laraine E. Olsen 
Age 17. Irvington, N. J. 


“Oh, but——,” Ruth protestingly sobbed. “Well, maybe I don’t 
hate her, but I certainly don’t love her. How can I forgive her, Mother? 
I’m losing all my friends because of her. How can I forgive her after 
she has gone out of her way to make me miserable? Why does God let 
things like this happen?” 

How many times have we purposely tried not to think about God 
when we've gotten angry? We know we should control our temper, but 
there are times when we just don’t want to. We have often found our- 
selves in a situation similar to Ruth’s, when we declared a violent dislike 
for someone, even though we realized we were wrong. Often times we 
say things we do not really mean. Then upon introspection we become 
aware of the evil contempt that is crowding God out of our heatts, and 
we are ashamed. But what do we do about it? Nine out of ten times 
we just turn around and again commit the same offense—an offense 
against God. All sins, whether they are directed against an object or 
against a human being, are offenses against God. 

So many times we have put our selfish desires before God. We must 
remember that GOD—not selfishness or pride—should prevail in our 
hearts and minds. 

We should heed the words of Christ as written in Luke 6:27-29: 
“But I say to you that hear, Love your enemies, do good to those who 
curse you, pray for those who abuse you. To him who strikes you on the 
cheek, offer the other also; and from him who takes away your cloak do 
not withold your coat as well.” 

“Love your enemies.” Whom do we consider our enemies? Usually 
the fellow on the opposite side of the battlefield, or the one(s) with 
whom we violently disagree. Love him? An enemy is one whom we feel 
a great dislike for, so how can we love him? This is not as absurd as it 
may seem at first. If we do love our enemy he will no longer be a foe 
but a friend. And did not Christ have that in mind when he said, ‘‘Love 
your enemy?” Love your enemy and he will love you; and you will no 
longer be enemies but rather companions. 
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“Do good for those who curse you, pray for those who abuse: 
you.” If one man slander another, should the second one forgive him?) 
When a small child is called names or is mocked he defends himself, 
chanting, ‘Sticks and stones may break my bones, but names can never! 
hurt me!’ Is it not true? Our feelings may be hurt as a result of derision, | 
but should we hold it against our offender? Wouldn't it be better to pray 
for this person, asking God to forgive him and to help him see the Light? 
We can receive much more satisfaction doing this rather than retaliating: 
with unkindness. No one really enjoys being mean or “‘getting back.” 


“To him who strikes you on the cheek offer the other also; and! 
from him who takes away your cloak do not withhold your coat as: 
well.” Many people are unaware that arguments are futile. Many of us: 
cannot abstain from arguing because we want to be a “winner.” But! 
can we really be a “winner” and at the same time defy God? Of course: 
we can’t—and we know it! But selfish human desires often temporarily; 
ignore God as we become involved in a dispute with someone. There’sé 
always the excuse “Well, fe started it!’ What a poor excuse! This isé 
what Christ meant when he said, “‘offer the other also.’ We should not1 
become angry or violent when someone abuses us; we should ignore thes 
unkind remark, and return it with a kind one. We should not show our 
ignorance and attempt to “get back.’’ Rather we should make it evidents 
to our abuser that we love God and will not disgrace ourselves before: 
Him. We should love those who hate us, so that they in turn will love: 
us and love God. 


it it really so hard to pray for others? Is it hard to ask God to forgives 
our Offenders? Is it so hard to ask God to help us forgive those whoc 
abuse us? If we remember Christ upon the cross uttering forgiveness fort 
his persecutors, is it so hard for us to restrain from saying an unkindé 
word? Are we comforted by hating in return those who hate us? Or doz 
we find peace in God and in His Holy Word? The latter we know is: 
true. God is the only source of happiness—He is the Lord and Given 
of Life. He gives us all we have, takes care of all our needs, compensates 
our every loss, and offers an everlasting Life after death. 


We desire God's forgiveness of our sins as well as man’s forgiveness 
for whatever offenses we make. So we, too, must forgive others. 


Each time we are tempted to use an unkind word, or to strike some~ 
one who has hurt us, or to say ‘I hate him’—we should stop and THINK.. 
for just one moment, of how much God has given us, how many sins we 
have committed that He has forgiven, and how He wants us to love oun 
brethren. Perhaps then we will not follow out first impulse, but rather 
answer our offender with kindness. 


Pray, forgive, and be forgiven! “. . . As we forgive those wha 
trespass against us .. .” 


To Live In Love 


by Muriel R. Wentzell 
Age 14. Bridgewater, Nova Scotia 


Jesus put us here on earth 
In one great living nation, 
That we might live in love 
Through Jesus, our Salvation. 


To every man he gave a mind 
To every land a tree, 

But that’s not all, he gave his life 
To prove that he loves me. 


He’s teaching us from day to day 
To overcome distress, 

To wipe away all tears of pain 
And go with him to rest. 


In the Bible, it’s all there, 
For you and I to see, 

That Jesus died to pardon sins 
Throughout eternity. 


The gates are always open wide 
He’s waiting tenderly, 
And I shall go and hear his words 
Of tender love for me. 
ile, 


by Perry Beaver 
Age 17. China Grove, N. C. 


NARRATOR 
BETTY 
JOHN 
LINDA 
MIKE 


NARRATOR: 

Prayer has been defined as the first and sweetest duty of a 
Christian toward God. 

How do you pray? How should you pray? What does the 
Bible say about prayer ? 

Let's listen in on these leaguers as they are talking on this 
subject. 

BETTY: 

You say God answers all prayers. Well, I know he hasn’t 
answered all of mine. Like that time I wanted to be elected to the 
student assembly. You know who got it? Mary Deal! She gets every- 
thing! 

MIKE: 
Why, Betty, God did answer your prayer. He said “no”. Don’t 
you know God can say “no” as well as “yes”. 
JOHN: 
How do you know so much, Mike? 
MIKE: 

Don’t you remember God said “no” to Jesus in the Garden of 

Gethsemane, when he was praying that the cup pass from Him? 
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LINDA: 

That's right. I had never thought of it that way. There is another 
thing I have noticed about people. They pray about themselves. They 
tell God all the good things they have done, and how glad they 
are they are not like others. 

MIKE: 

Yes, just like the Pharisee in Jesus’ parable about the Publican 

and the Pharisee. 
BETTY: 

The hardest thing I have tried to do in praying is to pray for 

my enemies. 
JOHN: 

Yes, Jesus did say, ‘Pray for them which despitefully use you, 

and persecute you.” 

MIKE: 
That is hard. You just don’t know what to say or how to say 
it, even to God. 

LINDA: 

Mike, aren’t there places in the Bible that say that prayer is 
commanded ? 


MIKE: 

I think it is in Isaiah where it says, ‘Seek ye the Lord while 
he may be found. Call ye upon him while he is near.” 

JOHN: 
(Getting the Bible from a table beside him, when Mike begins 
to speak.) 

Here is another one in Luke 18:1. “And he spake a parable 
unto them to this end, that men ought always to pray, and. not to 
faint.” 

BETTY: 
There is another which says, ‘Pray without ceasing.” 
MIKE: 

We have found only a few verses. 

JOHN: 

I have always heard you should kneel when you pray. What 
difference does it make ? 

LINDA: 
Why, John, you know you should always kneel when you pray. 
DET TY: 

I don’t think it makes much difference. I think God’s more 
attentive to what we have to say and our heart’s feelings, then our 
posture. 

MIKE: 
Betty, I agree with you, but it does seem more reverent when 


we kneel. 
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JOHN: 
That’s right. We don’t always kneel when we pray at church, 
LINDA: 
How does the Bible say we should pray? 
MIKE: 
(Gets the Bible and leafs through tt.) 
Here it is in Matthew 6:5-8. 
(Reads it from the Bible) 
BELLY: 
I agree, we should not pray so people will think more of us. 
JOHN: 
Yes, and when we pray we should pray in God’s name, and 
like Jesus, that HIS will, not ours, be done. 
NARRATOR: 
Yes, pray in God’s name and that his will be done, but most of 
all PRAY! 


(Close with the Lord’s Prayer—Matthew 6:9-13) 


JUST ONE MORE 


His hand trembles who waits for another beer, 
His life is continually full of fear. 
Someday he will have no money. 

Then he will return with: “Honey, 

Can you lend me a couple of dollars. 

| need them for medicine.” he hollers. 
But he fools no one who knows him well. 
“Ill not lend you a penny,” they tell. 
There’s no returning for him. 

Even his future is dim. 

But still he fights his war. 

Just ONE more! Just ONE more! 


—by Philip Lalonde, Jr. 
Age 16. Utica, New York 


GHOST SHIPS 
AND BLUENOSES 


by Carolyn Fancy 
Bridgewater, Nova Scotia 


NX Nova Scotians would actually consider it a joke if we 
knew what some people think we are. We would chuckle 
over the fact when we realize that the Northern Canadians think 
we are a group of entertainers living on a playground attached 
to the coast, and the people living in the United States think 
we are Eskimos living in igloos. We aren’t entertainers on a 
playground, neither are we Eskimos. 

In appearance we are a group of people mainly of the 
Caucasoid race, although there are a few Negros, Indians, and 
a mixture of nationalities. We are of varied heights and weights, 
also, we have different coloured complexions, which is only 
natural. 

Many people have become mixed up with the fact of why 
we are called “Bluenoses”. Some think we actually have blue 
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noses. We don’t really, although, on a cold winter day our noses 
may turn blue from the cold, but, fortunately, they don’t stay 
like that all the time. ‘““Bluenose” is just a nickname which 
originated from the famous fishing vessel owned by Captain 
Angus Walters. Another nickname we are called by fellow Nova 
Scotians is Herring Chokers. This is just an expression, but it 
certainly doesn’t mean that we choke over herring, or that we 
choke herring. 

The Nova Scotians must have occupations, as all other 
people of this age. The working group of citizens along the 
shores generally have fishing as their main career. The inland 
people live and operate on farms. There are also the educated, 
including the engineers, doctors, pastors, nurses, secretaries, 
accountants, etc. These people work in our cities and towns 
along with several others who perhaps are not as well educated, 
but struggle to make a living. In our age you find these people 
wherever you go. Then there are the unemployed who wander 
from place to place hoping for some small job from which to 
get money to support their families. This is another group of 
people who are not only found in Nova Scotia, but all the 
world over. 

The children and teen-agers of Nova Scotia are no different 
from any others you find on this continent. They must all attend 
school, and they must all do their share of study and work. 
With the guidance and help of their parents and God, they are 
taught right from wrong. All young people want to have fun 
and enjoy life to the full and we in Nova Scotia are no excep- 
tion. We like sports of all kinds, music, movies, dancing, rock’n 
roll, and any other amusement we can find. 

Along with our work and play, we have some queer beliefs 
which have been handed down from generation to generation. 
Among our beliefs you can find any number of old sayings, 
superstitions, and ghost stories. One of the most famous of the 
ghost stories is that of the “Young Teazer’. The Teazer was 
a privateer which sailed along our coast of Nova Scotia in the 
year 1813. It was trapped by British warships in Mahone Bay, 
(a small town on the South Shore) and would have been cap- 
tured, if a young officer had not set fire to it. Many people have 
reported of seeing the fire of the Teazer since that time. That is 
only one of the many ghost stories familiar to us. 

We not only believe in ghosts, but some of our superstitions 
are fantastic. The majority of these are of the sea. One of these 
is that years ago women weren't allowed on fishing vessels be- 
cause they were supposed to bring bad luck. Another is that 
if a father and mother both rock the cradle at the same time, 


it will make the baby a thief. There are thousands of others, 
ee of which are incredible, but yet many people do believe 
them. 

Then there are the old sayings which have been ,repeated 
for many years. When outsiders hear some of them, it is no 
wonder they consider us a queer group of people! Some of 
these old sayings includes these two: (1) We haven’t over 
much, but what we have we give with a free hand. (2) No use 
being dead when you're alive. These are perhaps the two which 
are most often fulfilled. From these anyone could pick out the 
characteristics of us Nova Scotians. 

From that first old saying comes one of our most noticeable 
features. We, especially along the South Shore, are noted for 
our great hospitality, and friendliness. This is something which 
has been passed to us from our forefathers. There are only the 
scattered few who would turn away a stranger without first 
inviting him in and giving him a good meal. This quality of 
hospitality and friendliness serves itself with both rich and 
poor alike. 

From the second saying comes the fact that although many 
of us may not be well-to-do, we are high-spirited. Generally, we 
are of good humour, but being a large group of people, we are 
not all alike. In spite of any hardships we may have to suffer, 
we can keep our feeling of living, the lives we were given. 

When it is all said and done, you might call us a people 
of integrity and heart. Pere] 


YOUTH 


Youth is the time for learning, 
Youth is the time for yearning 
for truth and faith and love, 
Youth is the grand beginning, 
Youth is the time for winning 

a race not easily run. 

Youth is the time for praying 
that God will keep from straying 
two eager feet set in the path 

to do His will. 


—Francine M. Heinrich 
Bellerose, Long Island 
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First row, |. to r.: Judy McWilliams, Barbara Mann, Janet Cruze, Vivian Smith, Ann 
Schulz, Bob Menges, Robert Grothen, Elizabeth Herion. Second row: Eddie Ricks, Roy 
Oswald, August Roesel, Jim Sheldon, Fred Reisz, Tom Ridenhour and Paul Zieger. 


ULCA YOUTH GO ABROAD 


Seventy youth—sixty from North America—spent 47 days this 
summer traveling across Central Europe and Scandinavia, visiting 
Lutheran parishes and youth organizations in different countries. Pic- 
tured above are the ULCA participants in the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration’s 1960 overseas youth exchange program. 

The North Americans were joined in Europe by four young 
people from Japan, two from Tanganyika, and one each from India, 
Madagascar, Argentina and Iceland. Special events included a five-day 
conference camp at Hohenholms Castle, near Wetzlar in Southwestern 
Germany, where Bishop Hans Lilje, past president of LWF, and chair- 
man of the United Evangelical Lutheran Church in Germany was a 
speaker. The young people also attended the European Ecumenical 
Youth Assembly at Lausanne, Switzerland. 

The 1960 visit of these youth from the United States and Can- 
ada is in return for one paid by European Lutheran young people in 
the summer of 1957, when the LWF held its Third Assembly at 
Minneapolis. At that time, the Europeans spent some time in Ameri- 
can parishes and homes, studying their church youth programs. J 


SPACE-AGE 
CHURCH 


by Cheryl Summers 
Age 16. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


N this modern age of satellites, 

nuclear weapons and trips to the 
oon, we are inclined to leave God 
»ehind and dismiss Him with a shrug 
yf our shoulders, implying that we 
re self-sufficient and have no need for 
uch intangibles as religious beliefs 
ind convictions. Worshipping God 
nd attending church seem relatively 
nimportant. We need to remember 
at God created these marvelous 
ings about which we are just begin- 
ing to learn. We should realize and 
»¢ humbled by the fact that in our 
mazing discoveries we are merely 
hinking God’s thoughts after Him. 
t was He who created the distances, 
vho made the measurements we are 
ust now discovering. 
/ We human beings have such a prac- 
ical nature that unless we have defi- 
lite proof that God exists, we find it 
yard to believe in Him. But there is 


definite proof, proof which satisfies 
the scientific mind of A. Cressy Morri- 
son, who says, “By unwavering mathe- 
matical law we can prove that our 
universe was designed and executed 
by a great engineering Intelligence. 
Animal wisdom speaks irresistibly of 
a good Creator who infused instinct 
into otherwise helpless little creatures. 
By the economy of nature we are 
forced to realize that only infinite wis- 
dom could have foreseen and prepared 
with such resourcefulness. The fact 
that man can conceive the idea of God 
is in itself a unique proof.” In the 
words of the Psalmist, ‘“The heavens 
declare the glory of God and the 
firmament showeth His handiwork.” 
We teenagers who are about to take 
our place in this modern, complex, 
space-age world will need God more 
than ever. We shall need the firm be- 
lief and strong conviction which our 
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faith provides that this world is a 
basically wonderful world given to us 
by God and that we need to respond 
to His love by walking in goodness, 
charity and honesty. We need to 
realize that the most powerful micro- 
scope will never replace the Twenty- 
third Psalm. Teenagers need the sta- 
bility that the Church gives them. The 
Church cannot be helpful if it is emp- 
ty. Nor can it build a better world 
from leftover loyalties. You must ad- 
mit, with all the wonderful youth pro- 
grams which the various churches pro- 
vide, attending church and its activi- 
ties is far from dull. “Man cannot 
live by bread alone,” and certainly no 
teenager can. Being a Christian does 
not mean giving up something, but 
growing into something. 

The church does not make morals, 
it only teaches them. No church can 
do more than point the way; it is up 
to us to fulfill God's purpose for our 
lives. Dr. Paul H. Krauss, pastor of 
Trinity English Lutheran Church, said 
in a recent sermon, “We are more 


than limited beings, living by t 
values of a yardstick. We are infin 
beings, seeking the peace only an 
finite God can give.’ The place 
learn the way, to seek the purpose, 
find the peace is in church. 

Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle, the 1 
minister of First Methodist Church 
Evanston, Illinois, said, ‘“Let God 
thanked there is on earth an insti 
tion that has a high opinion of m: 
declaring that he is in some sense 
son of God, who has within hims 
divine possibilities; an institution tl 
transcends race, nation and class; 
institution which is loyally underté 
ing to embody the spirit of Chr: 
and in His name to relieve human si 
fering, promote human welfare, a 
carry On a ministry of reconciliati 
among men.” 

Go to church faithfully. The C 
ator gave you the week; give H 
back an hour in worship and discov 
how much better your whole life c 


be. ra 


MUHLENBERG—A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


A fully accredited co-educational, Christian college of liberal arts a 


sciences... 


. a Strong faculty with majority holding earned doctorates . 


excellent facilities, including new men’s dormitory, modern girls’ residen 
hall on 78-acre campus ... preparation for careers in the church, the medi 
arts, scientific research, law, teaching, business, engineering, forestry . 


majors in 15 fields. 
ALLENTOWN, Pi 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
Mr. Harry A, Benfer 
Director of Admissions 
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YOU CAN HELP! 


by Barbara Fretz, Age 23 
Sister Joan Henke, Age 23 
Baltimore Deaconess School 


OCIAL SERVICE! The channel through which you can knowingly and 
purposefully help to present, and/or solve problems. 

WHY HELP? Many people do it because they feel sorrow and pity for 
thers. But we are motivated by the love and compassion of our Lord Jesus 
christ. (Matthew 25: 31-46). 

HOW DO WE FIND OUT WHERE OUR SERVICES ARE NEEDED? 

1. By Observation: Stop, Look, and Listen! 

2. By acquiring sensitivity to the needs of others. 

3. By developing an awareness of our own personal conduct and motiva- 

tion. Know yourself and then you will know others. 

4, By seeking the advice of the personnel of the congregation. (pastor, 

deaconess, parish worker) 

WHERE DO YOUTH FIT? This is what one Luther League discovered! 


Situation: Telephone conversation between two leaguers. SALLY: caller; on 
left of stage; draped over a chair; enthusiastic; calling Susie to enlist her 
aid in the new league project. SUSIE: callee; on right of stage; sitting on 
floor; tired out.) 

ALLY: Hi Susie! This is Sally! What are you doing? 

USIE: Oh not much. I just got home from school. I don’t have too much 
homework, and I am just sitting around here bored to death. What are 
you doing? How about coming over for a while? 

ALLY: Well, I am just ready to go to the store for Mrs. Smith. I don’t know 
if you know her or not, but she’s 80 years old—she’s a lady from our 
church. I thought you might like to go along. 

USIE: How come you're running errands for her? 


fail 


SALLY: At Luther League last week we had a good topic on how we Cai 


help some of the people of our congregation. I didn’t realize how mar 
different problems people can have! Take for instance the old people o 
our church. Mr. Jones, you know the white-haired man who is alway 
hobbling around town? Well, he came to league last Sunday and 4e tol 
us... . (Let voice fade as if thinking back to the meeting. Have an age 
person from your congregation step into the spotlight at this point am 
speak for 10-15 minutes about the needs of older people and some of th 
ways youth could help his age group. When he is finished, continue wit 
the telephone conversation. Here are some ideas that might be presente 
by the aged person. Let him give his own ideas also. Some real-life storiv 
of the problems of old people appear on pp. 24-28 of the July LUTHE: 
ELBE) 


NEED SOCIAL SERVICE 


Sense of belonging. 1. Invite them to come to specie 
programs; fun time for mixim 
generations. 


2. To feel useful; to do for others. 2. Engage help of aged in publ 
city and other projects. 
3. New interests and experiences; 3. Hobby night; invite them + 
creative activity. share with youth and vice ve: 
sa; invite them as_ speaker 
(like tonight). 
4. Younger hands and feet. 4. Shopping errands; visit them. 
5. Spiritual growth. 5. Tape worship service for shu 
ins; conduct special worshi 
services in home for the ages 
(Add needs and social services that would grow out of the situation yc 
are i.) 


SALLY: Well, you should have seen the faces on those leaguers. We decide 


right there and then to do something! Bill is playing chess with Mr. E 
Jack is going to tape the Sunday Service for the shut-ins, and some of v 
are running errands. 


SUSIE: Sounds great! Sure, I'd love to go along. Sounds like I missed a goc 


night at league! 


SALLY: That was only /alf of the program! Then we divided into buzz grouy 
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and talked about how we can help other people in our church. . . . 
(This will be the end of the telephone conversation. Divide your leagn 
into three buzz groups, each group taking a different area to think aboi 
and study. Give time also for a sharing session. Use the following char 
only as a guide. Let the leaguers first suggest their ideas concerning neea 
and social services of the area in which they are working.) 


AREA NEED 


YOUTH 
1. To find themselves in rela- 
tion to God and their fellow- 
man. 


2. To see others as children of 


God. 


3. Meaningful leisure time 
activities. 


4. To belong socially. 


& 


5. Occupational planning and 
stimulation. 


NIDOWS, DIVORCEES 


1. Financial income. 


2. Friendship. 


3. Constant recognition. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Provide personal devotion re- 
sources; promote the L.L. pro- 
gram (its worship, study, and 
recreation); promote regular 
attendance of Sunday Church 
School and Worship Services; 
provide enrichment programs, 
retreats, cell groups. 


Involve handicapped persons 
in your program; plan field 
trips to institutions for blind, 
deaf, crippled. 


Promote and use various hob- 
bies of individuals; plan organ- 
ized sports; serve others in the 
church—run errands for aged, 
babysit for working mothers, 
work in church office. 


Visit in homes of non-active 
youth and involve him in your 
group; provide opportunity for 
all youth to contribute to the 
group. 

Workcamps; caravaning. 


Provide babysitting service 
while person works. 


Make special efforts to involve 
them as chaperons, and advis- 
ors for activities. 


Recognize their individual 
worth by involving them in 
youth activities such as work- 
ing with the baseball team or 
helping cook for a league sup- 
per. 


BY 


AREA 
FAMILY 
1. Food and clothing. 


NEED 


2. Family experiences, recrea- 
tion. 
3. Culture. 


4. To recognize their spiritual 
bond in Christ. 


5. To serve others. 


6. To develop parent-child re- 
lationships. 


Jame cLeuOTenine 
mother works. 


child while 


no 
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SOCIAL SERVICE 


Have a clothing appeal. 

L.L. Family nights; field tripe 
picnics; camp trips. 

Guest speakers; field trips ft 
art galleries, thea‘er, musical! 
Provide stimulation and pra: 
tical guides and programs fa 
family devotions; write ow 
seasonal devotions; promot 
use of congregational devo 
tional aids. 

Make adults aware of needs o 
others and enlist their help i 
observing and planning ft 
meet the needs. 

Through L.L. program, Parenti 
Night; invite speaker to lear 
this discussion. (a social worke 
cr teacher) 

Provide a babysitting service. 


Aims of This Topic 
1. To help youth understand his Christian responsibility to serve others. 
2. To make youth aware of the needs of the people in his congregation. 
3. To challenge youth to respond to the social service opportunities of the congregation. 
Worship Aids 


Scripture: Matthew 25:31-46 
Hymns: “Rise Up O Men of God” 


“O Master Let Me Walk With Thee” 


“Lord, Speak to me That | May Speak” 
Prayer thoughts:—guidance to be made aware of the needs of others 
—strength to help and serve others 
—give thanks for this opportunity to serve Christ by serving your fellowma; 
Additional suggestions and projects can be found in LLA’s new Guide for Service Projecti 
15c from 2900 Queen Lane, Philadelphia 29, Pa. 


GIRLS WHO SEEK 
POISE 


Attend 
MARION COLLEGE 


for Women 
Write: John H. Fray, D.D., Pres., 
Marion, Va. 
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Newberry College 


is a home away from home 
where friendly attention is given each 
individual student 
is a fully accredited senior 
college of The United Lutheran Church 
Write: President, Newberry College, 
Drawer 425 


Newberry, S. C. 


GOD MADE US ALL 
by Carolyn Ann Heller 


Age 14, Brooklyn, New York 


He made the trees— He made the birds— 
slender birch, cardinal red 
sturdy oak, coal-black crow 
whispering pines drab, brown wren 
weeping willows beautiful jay— 
Sequoia tall mighty hawk; 
apple small sparrow small 

They are alike: They are alike: 

God made them all. God made them all. 

And God made people— If trees grow up 
He made them black Side by side, 

He made them white And birds together 
He made them red Serenely fly, 

He made them yellow Then why must we 
He made them short Forever fight, 

He made them tall. Forever brawl? 

Yes, God made us— * We're all alike: 

He made us all. God made us all. 


CONSIDER YOUR CAREER PLANS 


in which career can you best serve 
Christ? 


Shall you become a 
teacher nurse social worker 
music director parish worker 
? 


Shall you work in the 


church as a 
lay worker pastor 
missionary deaconess 
? 
Write for free Vocational Guidance and Literature: 

The Vocational Counselor 

Board of Higher Education, ULCA 

231 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Dear 


M: name is Jaswant Gan 


Massachusetts Institutes 
town of 600,000 in westerr 
directories, I don’t believe yo 
name, but I write it out in fur 
that my given name is Jaswa: 
my family’s roots are in a vill 
third, that my father’s name: 
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. . . Western youth try to imitate adults 
rather than prepare for adulthood 


its own, and most personal decisions—marriage, jobs, education—are cor 
sidered from the point of view of the family’s traditions and values. Bi 
family, I mean the group of relations extending up to third cousins an: 
often further. 

The family circle, then, is both strong and wide. There are othe 
reasons for this situation persisting into the twentieth century, whe: 
young people are supposed to be rebelling against their parents, agains 
traditional customs and so on. The main reason is POVERTY. As thos: 
of you who have to struggle know well, it is only those children ar: 
pretty much financially independent of their parents, through allowance 
or jobs, who really have a chance to develop much of a social circle tha 
is independent of the family’s. In India, spare-time jobs pay so poorl! 
that there is no prestige in them and very few families can afford to giv) 
their children more than candy-money. Simple games with the neighbor 
hood kids are entertainment, and generally the social picture is very mucl 
as you would have found it in the U.S.A. forty or fifty years ago, simple 
relaxed and informal. Personally, I prefer it that way to the picture: 
I see in America today, with the advertising agencies determining for th: 
youth their rate of growing up. When Ann Landers has to spend mucl 
of her time counselling with 13-year-olds who aren't allowed to go stead” 
or whose parents won't let them stay out late, my reaction is that w: 
seem to have forgotten the true nature of childhood and the maturing 
years, as a preparation for, not an imitation of adult life. 

As a natural result of this restricted social life (though you mus: 
remember it seems perfectly normal to us in it) dating as a means 0 
evaluating possible future mates becomes unnecessary. When the time 
comes, the whole resources of the family are brought to bear on the 
problem of finding a suitable bride or groom. Indians would say thev 
marry for love—for the purpose of loving, that is, and when, as is usual 
one has a choice of partners from among families that have known each 
other for several generations, this is not difficult at all. Divorce rates are 
so low as to be almost irrelevant. 

Social stability, then, is bought at the price of a wider hypothetica. 
freedom of choice. But if you grant that there is no such thing as 4 
particular boy for every girl and vice versa, and if you make happy 
marriages without going too far from home ground, this ‘lost’ freedom 
is seen not to consist of anything terribly valuable. 

What then do we think about? Well, right now, India is going 
through a revolution—the industrial revolution—and you can’t miss it 
As our Prime Minister, Jawaharlal Nehru, says, “This is a generatior 


condemned to hard labour;’—and one that is trying to bring India from 
the bullock cart era to the jet age in one jump. Within forty years, India 
must compress the process of technical development that took 150 years 
in the West—and that against difficulties of many kinds: sheer numbers 
(India has today 8 times as many people as the U.S. had in 1900), 
extremes of climate, uncertain rainfall and food shortages, and real stark 
poverty (average income per person per year is $60, against $2500 in 
ene U.S.). 

As in the past, the Christian community is doing its share and more 
in this task. Take for example the state of Kerala in the South, there the 
Syrian (‘orthodox’) Church has existed since the Ist century A.D., 
(founded by St. Thomas, many say) and over half of the population is 
Christian. Kerala also has the highest literacy rate in the country. The 
state’s biggest export for years has been people—people with good edu- 
cations to man the business and government offices of the country. 

In other parts of India, the most enduring monuments to more than 
a century of work by Christians from overseas is the network of high 
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quality Christian Colleges, Hospitals and schools. Indian Christians andk 
foreign missionaries—and what a cosmopolitan crowd they are, from# 
New Zealand and Sweden, England and Switzerland, Belgium and the: 
U.S.A., Germany, France and Australia—also have a fine record of: 
pioneering in many fields of social service. Work among the handicapped 
and underprivileged, for instance, now handled by secular agencies, was: 
first started because Christians believed that the Gospel—the good news: 
of our release from the bondage of sin and death—had to be proclaimed! 
in meaningful terms to a// men. 


If I may use a personal illustration, I’d like to tell you what my own: 
immediate family has felt called to do. My father is an educator. He: 
worked for many years as statewide Superintendent of Schools in Bombay; 
and also as president of a teachers’ college. His education had been partly) 
at the Union Theological Seminary in New York and at Columbia Uni-. 
versity (back in the ’20’s). At age 55, one retires from the government: 
in India, and when he did, he decided to enter what I think is almost a: 
mission field! He started a magazine for teenagers! 


. . . an invitation from your Asian friends 


Till now there were no magazines for Indian youth like those you. 
get in school in current affairs or English class. Remember, too, that adult 
newspapers are thin in India and do not cater much to the interest-level 
of youth. (Even so, the New York Daily News, selling over 7,000,000 
copies a day, reaches more people than all the dailies in India combined!) 
Our radio sets, too, are very expensive. Truly here was a need, not merely 
for ‘something’ for youth to read to while way their time, but something 
that would tell them about the great wide world they live in, about the 
history that was being made every week, about the ideas and men that 
are shaping our world, for good and, sometimes, for ill. 

This magazine, Sunshine, is still an infant and has a long way to 
grow. But it is helping many youngsters get a new understanding of their 
Opportunities and responsibilities in the world of 1960. It is giving them, 
we hope, a sturdy ethical foundation on which to base their life’s aims 
and plans. Since its readership is overwhelmingly on-Christian, it is an 
opportunity for a mature and subtle Christian witness that is otherwise 
difficult in a secular society. 


Christians are active in many other areas of Indian life. Our previous 
Ambassador to the United Nations was a Christian and so was India’s 
Federal Minister or Health. Justices of the Supreme Court, governors of 
states, presidents of universities, commissioners of police, Christians are 


to be found at work everywhere. This certifies not only to the quality 
of India’s Christian citizens, but also to the genuine non-discrimination 
that India practices as a secular state. India is 85% Hindu, 10% Moslem, 
and only 2.5% Christian. 

With such a record to live up to, younger Christians might well feel 
pressured! They would be able to do better if they knew they had your 
support, if they knew yow shared their concern for the future and were 
with them in spirit in their efforts. 

It is easily done. Remember them in your prayers. Don’t pass by 
that article you see describing what's happening in India or Asia or 
Africa—READ IT!!! Maybe even wangle a chance to write a paper 
on it for a course at school. Maybe you would like to correspond with 
someone and get the ‘first person’ picture. Perhaps you would like to 
consider finding a way of personally sharing in the excitement of build- 
ing a new world—through a Church agency, the government, the United 
Nations, or private agencies like the American Friends Service Committee 
(AFSC), World University Service (WUS), or Volunteers for Inter- 
national Development (VID). Most important, try and draw together 
your religious beliefs and what you think they ought to mean, for ex- 
ample, with regard to the economic problems of wealth and want faced 
by peoples and governments. If your faith does not indeed ‘speak to’ 
these problems, then it is not a true faith, for it does not satisfy the 
whole man, body, mind and spirit. 

I am grateful to the Editor for inviting me to write this letter, 
and I hope that this sharing of views within the Christian family will 
be beneficial on both sides. I would certainly like to invite you to write 
me in response. 


EEUU EEE EEE 


You may subscribe to Sunshine, international teen magazine by sending a money 
order for $2.00 to Mr. J. G. Krishnayya, Sunshine Representative—366 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts. The magazine is written in English and gives you 
a glimpse of the homelands and lives of Asian youth, information about Asian 
heroes and festivals, how these youth are helping their nations develop strong eco- 
nomies and build democracies. It will come to you monthly directly from Poona, India! 

Addresses of organizations mentioned in the article: 

American Friends Service Committee: 20 South 12th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
World University Service: Freedom House, West 40th Street, New York, New York 
Volunteers for International Development: c/o Professor Amiya Chakravarti, Boston 

University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Suggested Reading: 


LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS DAUGHTER by Jawaharlal Nehru 
DISCOVERY OF INDIA by Jawaharlal Nehru 

THE RELIGIONS OF MAN by Huston Smith 

FIVE IDEAS THAT CHANGED THE WORLD by Barbara Ward 
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Discuss the phrase “with the advertising agencies determining for the youth (ini 
America) their rate of growing up.” How do advertisers tend to ‘push’ young people: 
into imitating adults? What is the difference between imitating adults and really 
preparing for adulthood? Do you think dating is over-emphasized in this country?! 
Do you think that early and steady dating and early marriage affect the divorce rate: 
in our nation? How would you compare family life in India with that in your com- 
munity? How important do you think the family unit is for the stability of our society?’ 
What can we do to make family life stronger? Es 


THE QUESTION 


Who am I, 
And why am | here? 
Thoughts whispered to the prickly grass 
As the sun sooths my back with warm fingers. 
What is God: 
The stars, the mountains, beauty, truth? 
Or is He only within me? 
Am | anybody, 
Or do | exist only in the mind of God? 
Who am I, 
And why am | here? 


—by Ann Weaver,age 18 
Los Angeles, California 


NEXT MONTH IN LUTHER LIFE 


No “Second-Class’” Members 
Short Story By Andresen 


All Music Is Faith 
Hate Campaigns 
Never Too Young 
Four Errors In Faith And Politics 


How To Beat The College Racket 


ALL IS NOT WELL 


by Fred Krautwurst 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


| Deka time I silently enter a beautiful chapel which I frequent, it 
seems that an indescribable feeling comes over me. I can not help 
but think that these silent, prayerful moments are indeed a type of Summit 
Conference. The “powers” present number only two: God and me. The 
meeting takes place on the Summit of Prayer, a quiet, thoughtful place 
where there is no discord. All is silent as I telk with my Creator, but all 
is not well. 

I recently heard a minister deliver a sermon on prayer. His words 
left a definite mark on the fabric of my mind. At this minister's sug- 
gestion, I timed myself while saying the Lord’s Prayer. I managed to 
spend only 20 seconds saying the words which Jesus taught so long ago. 
And I did use the right word—saying, not prayzng. It is unfortunate that 
in the world today we are so much in a hurry that when we pray the 
Lord’s Prayer we do little but rattle off a series of words in an expression- 
less monotone, and we do it as quickly as possible. Does this saying 
instead of praying really accomplish what we would like ? 

Prayer is a gift which God gave us so that we might, in our own 
words, talk with Him. But so often we find ourselves praying only oc- 
casionally when we need help. Before an exam, before a date, when 
someone is very sick, or when we need something are popular times to 
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pray. No longer do we say a brief prayer upon arising in the morning, or 
before eating, especially in a restaurant. Recently, when one man did bow 
his head to pray in a restaurant, the waitress rushed over to him, thinking 
that he had become ill. Whether or not grace is said in the millions of 
American homes each day is unknown. Small children are encouraged tc 
say bedtime prayers, but how many teenagers and adults continue the 
practice ? 

These facts illustrate the point that we are ‘slipping’ in our prayen 
life. Oh yes, we all have some excuse which we can give for not being: 
more regular in our prayers. Probably the most well used one is that we 
just do not have the time. That is the trouble with us—we can not spare 
a minute for God. One minute is all that God asks. One minute is not 
asking too much, is it? Unfortunately, it is for some people; and for some 
people to sit in church for just one hour, once a week, is the supreme 
sacrifice. 


None of us should be naive enough to think that we have no 
problems or nothing about which we should talk to God. We can never 
escape the need for counsel with Him. We should pray prayers which: 
serve a definite purpose. We may ask help, forgiveness, guidance, or give: 
thanks and praise. There are, of course, other types of prayers, but these: 
are the most important. 

God does not expect us to pray in King James English; we do not: 
have to use Thee’ and “Thou” in our prayers. We can not impress God 
in this manner. He expects us to be plain and simple—just ourselves. If 
we try to keep these methods and aims in mind, our prayer life can be: 
greatly enriched. It is up to each one of us to make our spiritual life 
deeper and more meaningful by praying more often and more sincerely. 
Prayer is one of the greatest parts of our faith. 


CAMP PRAYER 


Thank you dear God for this lovely camp where we are 
so near to nature. Also for the lovely lake with its clear blue 
water and sandy beach perfect for swimming. Thank you for 
fellow campers, counselors, teachers, cooks, and our dean, who 
are doing so much to give us a greater knowledge of God and 
his great works. Thank you for the good food and recreation 
which is making us stronger and healthier, and please help 
others who are not so fortunate to have a camp such as this. 
Thank you Dear God. AMEN. 

—Sharon Lee Veno 
Age 14. Halifax, Nova Scotia 


THE NEW DAY 


by Marianne Zimmerman 


Age 17. Guilford College, N. C. 


sty, cold the morning breaks. 

tly, silently awakes 

2 world again today. 

t peeping o’er the earth’s rough edge, 
nly lighting field and hedge, 

> sun comes out to play. 


wly, still the curtains rise, 

rk clouds reveal the pale blue skies; 

> night has fled and gone. 

h and sweet, the morning air, 

» lawn is studded with diamonds fair; 
> birds begin their song. 


the shining sphere moves ‘cross the skies, 
yple on the earth arise, 

‘ir daily tasks pursue. 

is with hopes and cares, plots and schemes, 
ns, fancies, prayers, and dreams, 

lay begins anew. 


ac 


the group of leaguers present. Different leaguers can take the part 0 
‘Speaker.’ 
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HIS service is based on the use of your red-covered Service Book anc 
Hymnal. The hymns included can be sung by a separate choir or by 


HYMN: “A Mighty Fortress is Our God” +150 
INVOCATION: Psalm 96 page 197 
HYMN: “All Creatures of Our God and King” +173 


(1st and 2nd verses only) 


SPEAKER: (Statement on the origin and general composition of th. 


new hymnal) 

“As the number of native born American Lutherans in 
creased, there came a need and demand for an English languag: 
service and an English language hymnal. As these pressure 
mounted, an English service was prepared by Wilhelm Loehe is 
1860. This was followed, in 1868, by a new liturgy and hyms 
book prepared by the General Council of Lutheran Churches. In 
an effort to unite the Lutheran Church in America in one servic 
and one hymnal, a drive was soon started that culminated in th 
Common Service of 1888 which was soon followed by a hymna 
and complete liturgical services of the Church. This became th 
“Common Service Book” of 1917. This service book and hymna 
served the Church long and well. But before too long, anothe 


HYWIN 
SERVICE 


by James Haskins 
Wittenberg University 


new thrust was developed, having its aims crystalized in 1945 
with the endeavor of the greater part of the Church to compile 
a common hymnal. Lutherans from different parts of the nation 
and with different ancestral backgrounds found it profitable 
to worship in one tongue and in one way. As a result, our Service 
Book and Hymnal had its birth. In it we find hymns from all 
of the national backgrounds of the various synods that contributed 
to its compilation, molded together in such a way that all might 
rofit from it.” 

SPEAKER: Let us briefly examine some of the types of hymns that 
have come to us in our new hymnal. 

First being Lutheran, let us look at the chorale. The chorale 
had its origins in Germany at the time of the Reformation. It is 
characterized by strong and bold phrases, each set apart and four- 
square in their musical content. The tests of these chorales rep- 
resent the highest expression of objective poetry in sacred song. 
Perhaps this quality has made them as timeless as they seem to be. 
Let us sing one verse of Hymn #98, the first tune, and see how 
this Easter hymn tune represents the strong and powerful de- 
votion of the early reformers in the church. 

HYMN: “Christ Lay in Death’s Strong Bonds” #98 First tune 
SPEAKER: Perhaps a form of hymnody that is just as revealing as 
the German chorale, but of much earlier origin, is the Latin 
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hymn. These hymns are left in their original form in some 0: 
the settings in the hymnal. Such is the Christmas hymn “Of th 
Father’s Love Begotten”. This beautiful melody is straight from 
the Gregorian Chant. Unlike most of our other hymns, thes: 
chant-like hymns have no regular time signature. The rhythm ii 
even and flowing yet free so as to duplicate the rhythms of speech’ 
Let us hear the choir sing part of this typical example from ou: 
pre-Reformation heritage. 

ANTHEM: “Of The Father’s Love Begotten” 

Unison—A Cappella #17 

SPEAKER: Still another type of hymn in both text and musical com 
tent is the English Methodist hymn from the pens of Isaac Watts 
Charles Wesley, and many others. Such a hymn is best representee 
in “Jesus Shall Reign” with the text by Isaac Watts and familia: 
hymn tune by John Hatton. As we sing one verse of this hymm 
let us note its subjectivity and easily assessable melody, as conm 
pared with the strength of the German chorale and the simple 
city of the Latin hymn. 

HYMN: “Jesus Shall Reign” 3307 

(1 verse only) 

SPEAKER: There are many types and kinds of hymns in the Servic: 
Book and Hymnal, too numerous to mention here. There ar 
American gospel hymns, Scandinavia hymns and folk-hymne 
Anglican-hymns, and even one Negro spiritual. Yet they repre 
sent a true and sincere effort to unite the worship service anu 
hymns of all Lutherans into one book, common to us all ans 
usable by anyone attending a service of the Lutheran Church it 
America. Let us close our service with an old Dutch hymn, “Sow 
of God”, representative of still another facet of our new founs 
common heritage in church music. 

HYMN: “Son of God” +542 

BENEDICTION: 


THE DAY THE CHURCH BURNED DOWN 


by Ruth Schmidt 
Age 17. Kitchener, Ontario 


One sad Sunday in November 
Is a day I'll long remember. 
For ’twas on November Ist 
When our church in flames did burst. 


The church was filled right up with smoke 
And firemen began to choke. 

Air swept in and made it worse 
Since from the heat the windows burst. 


Then there came a deafening roar 
And great, red flames began to soar. 
Higher and higher and higher they rose 
As the Fire Chief bellowed for more and more hose. 


The residents awoke from sleep 
And older ones began to weep. 
For “twas a sad sight to behold 
To see it burning in the cold. 


Someone said, “It can’t be true, 
Without our church what shall we do?” 
A youngster with a saddened face 
Said, “Mommy, where’s my Jesus’ place?” 


After two hours of fighting had past 
From the crowd there came a gasp. 
For the steeple and the bell 
Had into the burning rubble fell. 


The firemen were very brave, 
As part of the church they tried to save 
And thanks to them who answered the call, 
We now still have our Parish Hall. 


I know our Pastors, so faithful and true, 
Will lead us on, and see us through. 
If together we work, we cannot fail, 
To lose our courage is of no avail. 


To carry on the task ahead, 

And help the word of God to spread, 
To be able to worship just the same, 

This is our prayer and this our aim. 


God was with us all the time, 

And soon those bells again will chime. 
My church is still here in my heart, 

And we shall make a brand new start. 
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WORD 
OF lale 
M O NTH Covenant 


This is the eighth in a series on important biblical words and ideas. Be sure to 
check the scripture references mentioned. Studies of all these words—some familiar, 
some new to leaguers—are prepared by Dr. Victor R. Gold of the Pacific Lutheran 


Theological Seminary. 


C¢g@~OVENANT” is one of those words with which we are familiar w. 

we see it but which we use but rarely in our speech. Covenant actu. 
has little immediate significance to most of us. We probably hear it more ofl 
in church than in all our other contacts combined. For most of us, it has 
come a “theological” or “church” word and a part of a “sacred vocabulat 
which is reserved for a situation removed from our day-to-day life—unless | 
are lawyers or law students where the word is also used frequently. But 
should become familiar with the theological significance of the word “cc 
nant.” To assist in this, this brief summary of the meaning of the word 
been prepared. 

The Biblical meaning of “covenant” is derived from legal usage, as 
most of the language in the Bible which describes the relationship betw’ 
God and man. This relationship, however, was described and understood! 
terms of experience with which man was often all too familiar. It would. 
easier for us to understand the concept if we used a more familiar wc 
“treaty” or “contract,” for that is what a covenant was—and is. 

The relationship involved in what we understand as a treaty or conte 
has a background of development also. One cannot have a treaty between — 
tions unless the respective parties have a developed legal tradition. The ¢ 
party must have confidence in the ability of the other party to understand 
obligations involved in such an arrangement and to fulfill the terms of 
treaty. Treaties are based upon the assumption that the signatories will be lega 
bound to respect the terms of the treaty. This has been one of the problems: 
modern international relationships. Some countries have entered into trea’ 
but have not kept them; indeed, subsequent developments indicate stron 
that they had no intention of keeping them. Ancient peoples had similar pr’ 
lems. But the effort at least was made to come to some understanding «4 
agreement whereby peoples could live peaceably together. Some times the treat 
would be between equals; at other times between a major power and a wea. 
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wer. Frequently, as today, the weaker power did not have the option of 
ecting the treaty. 


4HE Hebrew word for covenant (treaty) is berit (buh-reeth’). It occurs 
. over 280 times in the Old Testament and is used to describe relationships 
a personal as well as on an international level. Jonathan assured David of 
3 support and the two “made a covenant” (I Sam. 23:18). It was used to 
mify agreement on terms of an arrangement whereby Abner would see to it 
at David became king of a united Israel (II Sam. 3:12) and for the accept- 
ce of David as king by Israel (II Sam. 3:21). The whole fiber of community 
e depended upon the concern to keep the covenants (or contracts) made 
tween individuals (Hosea 10:4). In this usage we are dealing with matters 
agreement or contract, the fulfillment of which is dependent upon the in- 
sity of the parties concerned. Though these arrangements were in most in- 
nces formal legal documents (or at least based on such precedents), they 
solve to the level of relationships between people in which the question, Cain 
2 one or the other be trusted?” is basic. 
Examples of a berit (covenant, treaty) between nations will include the 
mous negotiations between the Gibeonite confederacy and Joshua (Joshua 
3-27). Other less familiar instances are the proposal of the Ammonites to 
© residents of Jabesh-Gilead early in the reign of Saul (I Sam. 11:1-11) 
d the alliance of Ben-Hadad of Damascus with Asa of Judah against Baasha 
Israel (about 878 B. C.; I Kgs. 15:19). In addition to Biblical examples, 
which these are but a selection, there are several examples from non-Biblical 
oples such as the Hittites (who lived in central Turkey) and the Arameans 
vho lived in northern and central Syria). 


UST as today, the content of a treaty would depend upon the circumstances 
of the arrangement and the relative strength of the patties involved. In 
addition different patterns or outlines were used in the course of the centuries. 

1e of these patterns is especially instructive for our purposes. Examples of it 

s known from the fifteenth century B. C. down to the eighth century B. C., 

hough its importance in the Near East does not extend very much beyond 

2 time of Saul (eleventh century B. C.). The best examples are treaties be- 

een the kings of the Hittites and their vassals. 

These treaties include (1) a preamble identifying the king, (2) a his- 
rical prologue in which the deeds of the king in behalf of the vassal are 
ted to which the vassal should respond with willing obedience, (3) the 
pulations which the vassal is to fulfil, (4) provision for deposit of the treaty 
the temple and for regular public review of it, (5) a list of the gods who 
tness it, and (6) collections of curses and _ blessings associated with the 
eaking or keeping of the treaty. Also connected with the treaty would be 
) the oath taken by the vassal binding him to the treaty, (8) a ceremony 
atifying’’ the oath and (9) probably some statement of procedure to be taken 
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should a vassal rebel. Prof. George E. Mendenhall of the University 
Michigan (see his article in the June LUTHER LIFE) has pointed out t: 
the statement of the covenant in Exodus 19-20 and Joshua 24 follows ess 
tially the outline above. This is to say that when the Israelites described th 
understanding of the relationship which had been established between the 
selves and God through the mediation of Moses at Mt. Sinai, they descril 
it as though it was a treaty between themselves and God, in which God + 
the king and they the vassal. They thus used a form with which they w 
familiar to describe the new relationship between themselves and God. 


N° all of the elements of this treaty form are present in the Bibl) 
accounts. In Joshua 24, (1) would correspond to v. 2a (see Ex. 20:2! 
(2) to vv. 2b-13 (see Ex. 19:4; 20:2b); (3) to vv. 14-15 (see* Exe 19%) 
20:3-17). There is no provision for (4) though the Ark of the Covem 
probably served this purpose and Joshua 24 may be an example of a rene: 
of the covenant of Exodus 19-20. Naturally, there would be no list of g: 
as witnesses (5). Deut. 27:15-26 may be an example of the collection of cu. 
(6; see Ex. 20:5). Josh. 24:16-24 (and Ex. 24:3) may illustrate the o 
taken by Israel to accept the covenant (7), while Exodus 24:4-8, 9-11 n 
reflect the ratification procedures (8; see Josh. 24:25-27). While (9) se- 
to be wholly missing, the words of the prophets to Israel and Judah illust. 
the warning of Joshua in 24:20 and indicate the steps God will take aga. 
His rebellious people (see Jer. 5:20-29) ; Ezek. 7). The arrangement was t: 
offered to Israel by God, based not on Israel’s greatness or godliness but uy 
God's mighty acts in behalf of Israel, as a result of which Israel became Go 
people (Dt. 4:37 ff.). Within this relationship, Israel was expected to se 
God faithfully and God would defend and protect them (see Num. 6:22-27 

In the course of time, the covenant relationship was understood dif 
ently by various groups within Israel. This should not surprise us for bi 
Christian concepts, including what it means to be a Christian, are underst: 
differently by groups within Christendom. This accounts for the existence 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church today. Just as these differences within 
Christian community are reflected in the terminology used by representat’ 
of the respective groups, the Biblical terminology also reflects the diffe: 
ways in which this covenant relationship was understood. 


ARS oldest term refers to the understanding described above. It is tr: 
lated “to make a covenant,” though a literal translation of the Heb 
phrase would be “to cut a covenant.’ This recalls the practice of cutting: 
animal in two (or more pieces) as a part of the ratification procedure to 
press upon the parties to the covenant the dire consequences which wc 
follow should the covenant be broken by one or the other, This practic: 
mentioned in eighteenth century B. C. documents from Mari (near the sor 
eastern border of Syria, on the Euphrates River). The exact phrase occur: 
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ocuments from Qatna (also in Syria, not far from the northeastern border 
f Lebanon); these clay documents are from the early fourteenth century B. C., 
r a century before the time of Moses. The rite itself is described in Genesis 
5:7-18. Other examples of the term include Ex. 24:8, Dt. 4:23, Josh. 24:25, 
Kgs. 8:21, and II Chron. 6:11. It is interesting to note that when Jeremiah 
nd Ezekiel speak of the new covenant which God will make with Judah, the 
e ancient term is used (Jer. 31:31-34; Ezek. 34:25, 37:26). 
: A second term is translated “to command a covenant’ which involves the 
mplications of obeying certain prescriptions rather than living within a certain 
elationship wherein one’s life as a matter of course fulfills these prescriptions. 
[his phrase, and related terms, appears frequently in Deuteronomy and re- 
ated material such as Joshua, Judges, I and II Samuel, and I and II Kings 
Me. 4:13, Josh. 7:11, Judg. 2:20, I Kgs. 11:11; see also Jer. 11:3-4). These 
ommands were not fixed once and for all but could be modified as the needs 
f a given situation required. However, the limits were set by the covenant 
elationship (especially the Ten Commandments) on which they were based. 
A much more rigid approach is that reflected by the phrases, ‘to establish 
_ covenant” or “to give a covenant.” The use of these expressions implies some- 
hing set down and fixed, once and for all. It is used in those portions of the 
Yd Testament in which there is particular interest in all matters pertaining 
v Israel’s expressing her relationship to God in patterns of worship, private 
ind public. Examples of the first usage are Genesis 9:9, 17:7; Exodus 6:4; 
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Leviticus 26:9 (‘“confirm” is the translation for ‘‘establish” here) ; 8 
Ezekiel 16:62; for the second usage one may look up Gen. 17:2 (‘‘make 
“give”) and Num. 25:12. 


N the period after the Exile (which began in 597 B. C.), the last two m« 

“legalistic” approaches became blended and determined the theological 
velopment of Judaism during the five hundred years before Jesus. Voices wi 
raised against it (such as Job) but by the time of Jesus, the earlier understan 
ing of the covenant which pertained at the time of Moses had been forgott« 
Covenant was now understood in terms of commands and ordinances the f: 
fillment of which contributed to one’s status before God. The Greek wa 
(diathteke {dee-a-thay-kay’}) selected to translate the Hebrew word Jberit 
flects this changed attitude. It is for this reason that St. Paul had to use a ni 
set of expressions and ideas, especially that of “promise,” to convey to | 
readers a concept of relationship to God based on God’s acts in behalf of om 
through Jesus Christ, and man’s response to them, rather than the idea, popu: 
today as well, that man can make some contribution to his being accepted 
God as God's child. 


OR this reason Paul, in telling of the institution of the Lord’s Supp: 

speaks of a “new covenant’? (I Cor. 11:25) while Matthew (26:28) a. 
Mark (14:24) speak simply of the “blood of the covenant” (though some ea. 
manuscripts have the word “new”’ inserted before covenant). The early Chr 
tians understood that there was a difference between the understanding of t 
covenant which they had with God and that of the Judaism of their day. Stru 
turally the Christian covenant understanding was the same as that at t: 
time of Moses; the net result was the same, namely participants in it becar 
the people of God; and the stipulations were also essentially the same (for : 
Luke 10:27 compare Deut. 6:5 and Lev. 10:18). The great differences inclu: 
the fact that it was now God Himself Who acted directly in Jesus rather th 
through a mediator, Moses (Gal. 3:19; see Heb. 9:15 ff.: “will” in v. 17 trar 
lates the word used for “covenant” in v. 15, and is also the word used in t 
Greek translation of the Old Testament word berit [diatheke}).A second in 
portant difference is that God’s people are no longer an ethnic group, Israe 
but are to include peoples drawn from all parts of the world (compare E 
19:5-6 with Rom. 1:16-17; 10:12). It should be noted, however, that Israe: 
universal mission is found in the Old Testament, also (for example, Ge 
12:2-3; Isa. 66:18-23). In the New Testament, however, specific emphasis 
placed on the universal mission of the Church (the new Israel; Matt. 28:19) 


oa distinction, Old Testament and New Testament, or Old Covenant ar 

New Covenant (the terms are synonymous), is thus somewhat deceptiv 
All of Holy Scripture is based on this covenant relationship with God ar 
develops within it; this is actually that which gives unity to the Biblic 
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velation. Just as the understanding of the covenant changed under given 
cumstances prior to the time of Jesus, so our understanding of the relation- 
ip with God through Jesus has been understood differently by different groups 
F Christians as well. Without being intentionally unkind and with considerable 
ersimplification one might compare the second understanding of the cove- 

t described above with the general approach of the Reformed churches; 
e third understanding with the Roman Catholic and the first with the Evan- 
lical Lutheran. Indeed, it was the purpose of the Reformation to restore the 
: derstanding of relationship with God to its apostolic interpretation which 
) turn was really a restoration, with important modifications, of the Mosaic 
nvenant. This is what is meant by “‘justification by faith.” We enter into this 
lationship with God (we are “justified’’) not by what we do but by what 
‘od has done for us and our acceptance of the relationship (“faith”) which 
fe offers us. So then faith should be understood in terms of (covenant) rela- 
onship with God. Actually, all three of the general Christian groups named 
dove use the phrase “justification by faith’ but with the differences in mean- 
1g which we have been describing with reference to the term “covenant.” Yet 
I these people are God’s people and within each general group there are those 
hose understanding of this relationship with God is more similar to the 
nderstanding prevalent in another group. 

The Biblical record and the history of the Christian Church is an account of 
od’s seeking man (Gen. 3:9). He has provided the means whereby man can be 
rought to sonship and be preserved in this new relationship. Only within this 
‘lationship can man be saved and live in the responsible dignity of a child of 
od. It is an account of the covenant relationship. In every period of history, 
1is relationship has made and still makes of people who are estranged from 
‘od and hostile to Him, whose lives are without real meaning and whose 
timate destiny is the continuation of this state of angry frustration (“eternal 
eath”) a new people. Their lives are now oriented to the service of God 
those children they are rather than service of themselves as gods (see Gen. 
:5, “you will be like gods . . .”). Their destiny is the continuation of life in 
1e presence of a loving and merciful God. They have accepted His invitation 
, become a “kingdom of priests and a holy nation” (Ex. 1925-63. Pets 2.9; 
ev. 21:3). By God's acts in their behalf, He has led them from the bondage 
f death to the responsible freedom of life with Him. 


PLEASE NOTE: Because of the complexity of the subject, it has been 
ecessary to limit this discussion to the primary covenant relationship which 
described in the Bible and history of the Church. Therefore, the covenants 
ith Noah, Abraham, and David as well as several other important references 
ad to be omitted. These other covenants differ from the primary (Mosaic) 
svenant both in structure and in purpose. 


Reproduction in any way of any part of this Word of the Month study is prohibited 
ithout the express permission of LUTHER LIFE and the author. 
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LLA STAFF PHOTOGRAPHED 
Seated in LLA’s executive office are (I. to r.) The Rev. Arthur Bauer, 
Executive Secretary; the Rev. Dean Sudman, Mr. Charles Lewis, and 


the Rev. Ralph Hellerich, Associate Secretaries; and Roy Oswald, 
LLA’s Youth Associate for 1960-61. 


ICELANDIC YOUTH WORKERS IN U. S. 


Two Icelandic Youth Workers are in this country visiting conve 
tions and Lutheran parishes in different parts of the Church. The Re 
Bragi Fridriksson, Youth Director of the Church of Iceland planned 
attend the Minnesota Luther League Convention August 19-21 and pa 
ticipate in a conference at Green Lake, Minnesota. He visited congreg 
tions in the Minneapolis area. 

Pastor Kristjan Buason, Youth Pastor, is an Ecumenical Youth Vi 
itor to the United States for the World Council of Churches. He h 
directed workcamp projects in Iceland. His itinerary here takes him to 
Luther League workshop and convention at Pine Lake, Wisconsin ar 
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the Convention of the Maryland LL at Gettysburg. He planned visits 
so to Luther Memorial Church in Madison, Wisconsin and St. Matthew’s 
urch in Hanover, Pennsylvania. 


CONN. LEAGUERS HOLD RALLY 


The Senior League of the First Lutheran Church of Waterbury was 
st to approximately three hundred fifty Leaguers who attended the 
ewardship Rally in May. The theme of the rally was “Three-T-Vision 
Time, Talent, and Treasure”. 

The Rev. Robert A. Heydenreich, host pastor, officiated at opening 
votions. Miss Barbara Brown, president of the Senior League, gave the 
elcoming address followed by a special skit, “Time for Sale”, in which 
ur pastors illustrated and discussed parables. Participating were the 
everends Henry Tomsuden, First English Lutheran Church, Southing- 
n; Louis Roder, Saint Paul’s, Middletown; Paul Kaiser, Immanuel Luth- 
an Church, Manchester; and Donald Sukosky, Trinity, New Haven. 

Headlining the day’s program was a discussion about ‘Stewardship 
Commercialism.” The delegates voted by a small margin in favor of 
e Guiding Statement on Commercialism. By their vote, the youth of the 
urch will conduct no money-raising activities but will present donations 
ireely to the church. State President, Ernest Lehman, presided. 


Following supper in the Parish House, the evening's program was 
oncluded with the showing of a film, “Split-Level Family.” 


CENTRAL PENN ELECTS 


Darrell Brown of York was elected president of the Central Penn- 
ylvania Synod Luther League at the 22nd annual convention held in the 
student Union Building at Gettysburg College, July 6-9. 

The Rev. Wynne C. Bolick, D.D., Pastor of Trinity Evangelical 
mutheran Church, Greenville, South Carolina served as chaplain and 
yased his worship meditations on the convention theme . . . His Call— 
Will YOUth Answer? 

The evening programs were varied with a Missions Presentation to 
| Square Dance, a Scavenger Hunt, a Songfest and Bonfire, and even a 
crazy Hour. 

Liturgist for the convention was the Rev. 
Albert Wagaman served as organist. 

Other officers elected and installed at a special service Friday night 
were: 1st vice president, Donald Clement, Windber; 2nd vice president, 
joseph MacDowell, York; secretary, Jane Fiedler, Harrisburg; treasurer, 
Albert Wagaman, Harrisburg; Statistician, Ruth Stumpf, Lancaster; lay 
\dvisor, Mrs. Leon Ulrich, Lititz; and pastoral advisor, Rey. R. Lindsay 


David G. Volk, while C. 
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IOWA LEAGUE HOLDS 56TH 


Ingram, Jr., Hanover. The following were appointed: Christian Vc 
tion Secretary, Jack Lynes, Lancaster; Evangelism Secretary, Edie Il 
Robinson, Clearfield; Social Action Secretary, Duke Fries, Lancast 
Missions Secretary, Robert Drumm, Mechanicsburg. 


Rev. James M. Singer, pastor of St. Matthews Lutheran Chur 
Bloomsburg, delivered the address at the installation service held 
Christ Chapel on the college campus. 


It is time for a change, discovered Luther Leaguers of Iowa wa 
met on June 25 and 26 at Trinity Lutheran Church, Sioux City, Iow 
for the fifty-sixth annual convention of the Luther League of Iowa. 11 
delegates and visitors converged on Sioux City to review last year’s wa 
in LLI and to elect new officers. Those elected are: Charles Austin, Sioc 
City, president; Jim Schmeltzer, Bettendorf, vice-president; Lynelle Paa 
er, Iowa City, secretary; and Janet Singer, Sioux City, treasurer. Tv 
leagues, St. James, Johnston and Trinity, Estherville, were accepted 
members of the LLI. 

A highlight of the convention was a banquet Saturday evenin 
with Eddie Ricks, LLA’s summer field worker, speaking on the conve 
tion theme, ‘Time for a Change,” taken from I Cor. 15:51-58. Pastt 
Robert Beckstrom of Sioux City led the gtoup in some very inspiration 
singing. After the banquet, a combo provided music for dancing 
there was swimming for the conventioneers. 


At the Sunday morning service, LLI Christian Vocation secretas 


Janet Singer placed six crosses on the life service flag of the LLI for s 
former Luther Leaguers who have entered the ministry. 


LWA HITS FIRST MILLION 
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The first million dollars of the 1960 Lutheran World Action go: 
of $3,980,000 has been received by the National Lutheran Council, 
was announced by the Rev. Rollin Shaffer, assistant director of the a 
peal. Receipts totaled $1,182,725 at the end of June, halfway mark « 
the campaign he said. 

This, he said, is over and above the expanding regular programs 
Lutheran churches in home and overseas missions, education and we 
fare. And it is also in addition to Lutheran World Relief shipments du 
ing the past 14 years of more than 355,000 tons of clothing, food an 
medicine, valued at $115 million. The food shipments have included $¢ 
million in surplus commodities, donated by the U. S. Government. 

The LWA funds will assist people in 80 countries. The program i 
cludes relief for disaster victims in Chile, Hong Kong and Morocco, « 
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I as aid to refugees in Europe, Asia, North and South America. Con- 
butions also finance a spiritual ministry to U.S. military personnel. 


N. Y. MAYOR COMMENDS 
LUTHERAN YOUTH PROGRAM 


A New York City United Lutheran pastor and congregation were 
mmended by Mayor Robert F. Wagner for their summer recreation 
ogram designed to keep the community’s youth off the streets and out 

trouble. 

In commenting on the church’s extensive youth program, the mayor 
id: “I am very pleased to publicly commend the Rev. John E. Christ 
.. and the congregation of Bethany Lutheran Church on their program 
r children and youth from the ages of 6 to 19. I am sure that this will 

a great help in reducing juvenile delinquency and assist materially in 
eping the youngsters off the street and active in worthwhile projects.” 

Pastor Christ described the program as an effort not only to curb 

venile delinquency but also “to show the church’s concern for the city’s 
uth.” Bethany Church, which is located on East 163rd Street in the 
ronx, started the youth program two years ago. 
Assisted by associate pastor, the Rev. Claude T. Petersen, a native 
f the Virgin Islands, Pastor Christ planned a five-day a week pro- 
ram for children and youth from the ages of six to 19. The program 
arted Saturday, July 2 and continued until the end of August. 

On the alternate days, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, youths 
etween the ages of 13 and 19 will be able to participate in activities at 
ne church’s teen-center from 8 to 11 p.m. Here they can dance, see mo- 
On pictures and take part in supervised athletic activities. 

Pastor Christ said the only support the church gets from the city 
; from the city youth board which provides free subway transportation 
or the younger children’s program. He emphasized that Bethany’s sum- 
ler program is open to all children of the community and is not only 
or members of the congregation. 

“We do not want to stress the negative aspects of keeping children 
ff the streets,’ Pastor Christ observed. “We want first of all to express 
1e church’s concern for the young people and children of the community 
nd to make God’s love known to them through these programs. It is 
ut part of the church’s mission to serve our constituency. We must serve 
1¢ whole community.” 


FREE FROM LLA 

1. Order Blank for LLA Programming—listing LLA and ULPH topic materials. 

2. Lutheran World Action Film Strip and Film Sheet (one to a congregation, 
please). 

LLA—2900 Queen Lane 

Philadelphia 29, Pa. 
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JAPANESE 
PARTY 


by Chuck Kenison 
Age 17. Rockford, Il. 


ie once in a while your league recreation gets dull and monotonous, here 

is a guaranteed way to break far away from the repetition and the 
usual, The solution is a Japanese party with decorations, oriental costumes, 
food, and anything else oriental that can be added. 

Preparation can be simple (or complicated) as you like. A few 
leaguers could come down before hand to set up the decorations. Crepe- 
paper streamers, murals, lanterns, and a customs office are all appropriate 
places to start one’s imagination. The decorations are limited only to one’s 
ingenuity. Secure a couple of girls to cook the rice and the tea, and a 
couple of extra big fellows to run the customs office and one is in business. 

Now that we are admiring the results of our decoration efforts, let’s 
watch their effect on a typical person. 

Upon entering the room where the league meeting is usually held, 
I notice something is different. There are lanterns hanging from the ceil- 
ing all over the place. Someone politely asks me to WHAT? I am to take 
off my shoes and leave them at the door. Well, if I am to co in fas 

Well isn’t this interesting, an oriental type door. (Someone big taps 
me on the shoulder). I have to pay a duty for what? Oh! Japanese don’t 
have blonde hair and blue eyes and I do! Oh well, now I can go inside. 


There is a long table in the middle of the floor, but the table’s only 
about two or three inches high. Say, this is starting to get interesting. 
Everyone is dressed in a costume of some sort with all the trimmings to 
go with them. 

Everyone is escorted to a seat around this loooow table and each 
makes himself as comfortable as possible (pillows help). In front of me 
is a napkin, a small cup, and a pair of chopsticks. Where’s my fork? I 
am supposed to eat with these? 

Two girls brought each of us some rice which was put into the little 
cup. We are to try to eat this with these sticks, is that the idea? The 
beverage of the meal is tea, and the dessert is fortune cookies. 

Having finished eating, the next item on the program is slides (or 
a film) about Japan; how appropriate! 

But, as usually is the situation, all good things must come to a climax 
and conclusion. All that now remains are my recollections of the exotic 
setting and the exotic atmosphere. 


There are several sources of program helps that your league 
can tap for a Japanese party. Fun and Festival from Japan (60¢ 
from your nearest ULPH bookstore or 2900 Queen Lane, Philadel- 
ohia 29, Pa.) is a popular booklet offering games, festivals, songs, 
‘ecipes, stories and other authentic material. 

Decorations, puzzlemats, place mats, napkins and other acces- 
sories for a Japan theme can be ordered from the Wright Studio, 
5335 Ohmer Avenue, Indianapolis 19, Ind. Send for their price list. 
These are not expensive.) 

Several films are available. A good one is “Younger Brother 
-A Son of Japan”, color, 28% minutes running time. Rental fee: 
$8.00. It is the story of a young Japanese youth who is converted 
© Christianity, and about what happens when he returns to his 
10n-Christian family. You may rent this from the New York ULPH 
ynly. The address is 17 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 

Also, the Friendship Press overseas missions theme for 1957 
vas Japan, and you may receive more information about the 
naterials available from your nearest ULPH store. eae 
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Pictured left to right: Dorothy Davis Buerk, past pr 
of N.Y.-N.E. LL and Secy. of LLA; Bill de Heyman (nt 
Pastor De Heyman), CU convention chairman; Kathli 
Klimacek, student at Wagner College, designer of we 
ship center; David Rees, pres. of Ind. LL; The Ré 
Richard Frazier, Asst. Pastor, Trinity English Luther 
Ft. Wayne, and Advisor for the Ind. LL. 


RYE wonder what happens after an LLA convention? Way baa 
in August of 1959 at Cornell a beautiful stained glass window am 
altar setting served as backdrop for the stage of Bailey Auditorium, scer 
of all major convention activities. Now this altar and its furnishings hav 
a permanent home as well as an exciting history. 

Modern in design, the ten-foot long altar, matching lectern, the si: 
foot cross and pair of candlesticks were constructed in triangular shay 
from natural-finish birch. The cross was suspended in front of a twelv’ 
foot stained-glass window, paned in shades of blue and green. The settir 
was designed and constructed under the direction of Kathleen Kilimace 
of Herkimer, New York and the host committee. About two-hundred hout 
of work went into pre-convention preparation of the altar setting. 

The New York leaguers were concerned that the worship center fe 
the five-day convention be dismantled and then re-constructed in sont 


NEW HOME FOR 
CU’s WORSHIP CENTER 


place where Lutheran youth would worship. The Indiana leaguers sug- 
gested that it would be appropriate for the proposed mission in Bloom- 
ington which would reach out to the students at Indiana University. 

Following the conclave at CU, the convention altar, its furnishings and 
lectern were presented to the Luther League of Indiana by the Synodical 
League of New York and New England. They now reside in the newly- 
organized St. Thomas Evangelical Lutheran Church in Bloomington, In- 
diana and serve several hundred Lutheran Students at the University of 
Indiana as well as the townspeople of that community. Of all the Big 
Ten institutions only Indiana University in Bloomington did not have a 
National Lutheran student center. With the new church this lack is being 
remedied. The CU worship center proved a most timely gift. 


The new mission congregation in Bloomington worships be- 
fore the altar and furnishings presented to them by the LL of 
N.Y.-N.E. At the present time there are 77 members in St. 
Thomas Church, which meets in rented quarters in the Student 
Union Building on the Campus of Indiana U. The large reaodus 
‘cross (opposite page) is a replica of an original created by Mr. 
Howard C. Reimann of St. Timothy Church, Grand Island, N.Y. 
Tt is a coincidence that the Rev. William A. Rowen was the 
Pastor of St. Timothy Church and was the Developer and is 
now the first Pastor of St. Thomas Church. St. Thomas has a 
small league which meets regularly several times a month. 
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SEED TIM 


“, . . grant that the living seed of thy word may et 
where be sown plenteously, and that the fruits thi 
of may abound by thy grace unto life everlasting .. 


These passages, taken from the Propers for October, have been arro: 
for your Bible study or private devotional period. They may be used da 
omitting Sunday—or three times during the week. Each passage is consie 
twice: first in an explanation, secondly in an application. SEED TIME for 
ber was prepared by The Rev. Norman Melchert. 


WEEK OF OCTOBER 2 

Monday: read Job 5:17-26 

These words are spoken by Eliphaz, the first of Job’s three so-called comforters 
advises Job that suffering may be taken as a reproof from God, but that if the pu 
ment is accepted, God will make whole again. 
Tuesday: reread Job 5:17-26 

Eliphaz is wrong if he suggests that all suffering is a punishment for sin. But 
right in that the Lord is a God who both punishes and saves, chastens and heals. . 
is indeed love—but he is oly love. Let us submit to the judgment of God, so tha 
yond it we may find his grace. 
Wednesday: read Ephesians 3:13-21 

Paul, writing from prison, prays for the Christians in Ephesus. His prayer is: 
they may be drawn into such closeness with God that they can understand the imri 
goodness of God’s saving activity in Christ. The “inner man” is that part of us v 
can delight in God. Paul can scarcely find words to express the wonder of the G 
purpose. The passage closes with a doxology to God who is able to do far more i 
than we can even imagine. 
Thursday: reread Ephesians 3:13-21 

The wonder! The wonder! I? I, filled with the fulness of God? Yes, this ii 
good news: even I can come to know the love of Christ as so find God’s love fo: 
What can I say to this? To him be glory for ever and ever! 
Friday: read Luke 7:11-16 

Found only in Luke, this lovely story tells of the poignancy of human life 
compassion of Jesus, and the power of God which was present in him. All the so: 
of the world seem summed up in the poor widow’s plight. But Jesus, stirred t: 
depths of his being, wishes to help, and does. 
Saturday: reread Luke 7:11-16 

If Jesus is the best picture of God that we have, God must be as full of cor 
sion and mercy as he was. It is good to be certain that the universe we live in ii 
ultimately indifferent or hostile to us. At its center beats a heart of pure love. 


WEEK OF OCTOBER 9 

Monday: read Proverbs 25:6-14 

Here we find three short sections of advice on how to live well. They are no 
ficult and are not filled with a great deal of religious meaning. The first reminds o¢ 
Luke 14:8-11. The second deals with jumping to hasty conclusions. And the third sé 
of a wise use of the tongue. 
Tuesday: reread Proverbs 25:6-14 

To be humble is to be great. If you have something in you, it will be discover: 
you do not, no amount of advertising will hide the fact. The best thing to do is 
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mest with yourself and others. Only in this way can you become a real person. And 
ly by being honest do we become humble. 
ednesday: read Ephesians 4:1-6 

Paul is here writing to keep the church in Ephesus together “in the unity of love.’ 
ne “calling” is a call to play their part in God’s vast plan. ““Lowliness” is the opposite 
pride or haughtiness, and “meekness” is lack of self-assertion. ‘‘Patience’’ has been 
Iled, “having the ability to take revenge for a hurt, but refusing to do so.’ As there 
‘only one God, so there is only one church of God; we must take care to let it 
pear one. 
hursday: reread Ephesians 4:1-6 

Have you noticed how the church is sometimes on edge because of a conflict be- 
reen some of its members? As we all confess one faith in one God, so should we be 
le to be “one”? in Christ. Let us seek to forgive our fellow Christians and to live to- 
ther in peace. 
iday: read Luke 14:1-11 

To understand the opposition of the Pharisees, we must remember that it was sin 
work on the Sabbath; and healing—except to save a life—was work. By his act Jesus 
serts the supremacy of mercy over even the Sabbath laws. The Jesus, prompted by a 
est’s behavior, told a story reminiscent of Proverbs 25:6-14. It speaks of the necessity 
humility. 
turday: reread Luke 14:1-11 

Love is the fulfilling of the law. And if we act in love, if we care for our neighbors’ 
sIfare, then laws are a secondary matter. As Augustine said: “Love God and do what 
u like.” Out of love can come no wrong. 


WEEK OF OCTOBER 16 

onday: read 2 Chronicles 1:7-12 

Compare this with an earlier account in 1 Kings 3:5-14. It was common in the 
cient world to believe that God spoke to men through dreams. Solomon asks for an 
derstanding mind that he might rule wisely. Because he asks for this, he is granted 
salth and fame as well. 
iesday: reread 2 Chronicles 1:7-12 

What do you desire? If someone said, “You can have anything in the world you 
int,” what would you ask for? Solomon asked for wisdom. This in itself showed wis- 
m. Would you be that wise? 
‘ednesday: read 1 Corinthians 1:4-9 

Paul usually begins his letters with a greeting and a thanksgiving. The latter is 
at we have here. The grace of God had come to them through Christ, and had brought 
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spiritual gifts (which, he will later point out, they are not using to best advantage) - 
emphasis is on the fact that they are waiting for the return of the Lord, and that | 
will not let them down before that time. 

Thursday: reread 1 Corinthians 1:4-9 

Think about this: would anyone give thanks because of you, because of the 
of God which are evident in you? 
Friday: read Matthew 22:34-46 

Here is a slightly different version of the “great commandment’’ story from) 
found in Luke 10:25-37. Compare them and try to see their simularities and differe 
Jesus means that this is a summary of everything the Old Testament law and the pro 
were trying to say. 

In the second section there is a story of controversy over the identity of the Me 
(the Christ). It centers in an interpretation of Psalm 110:1. The point is that if 
calls the Messiah his master, and the Messiah sits at God’s right hand, then he mut 
greater than David and not just his son. The suggestion is that he might also be 
son of God. 

Saturday: reread Matthew 22:34-46 

Does Jesus have the right to tell us what is right and wrong? He does if he ii 
Messiah (God’s anointed). And so the question is put to each of us: what do you 
of the Christ? 

WEEK OF OCTOBER 23 
Monday: read Genesis 28-10-17 

This famous story of Jacob’s ladder tells us that it was God who (unexpecte 

chose Jacob to carry on the tradition of Abraham. The promise is of a blessing t 
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en through his descendants. Jacob awakes from his dream awe-struck, and he names 
e place Beth-el, that is, “House of God.” 

esday: reread Genesis 28:10-17 

God puts his claim on men in many different ways. Here he touches Jacob and 
ooses him for his purposes. Has God also called you to be his servant? Then follow 
s call and his promise to Jacob will come true for you as well: “I am with you and 
ll keep you wherever you go.” 
ednesday: read Ephesians 4:17-28 

In the second half of his letter, Paul, as usual, deals with the results of faith in the 
e of the Christian. Here he makes an appeal to be done with pagan ways. There is 
st a contrast between the two ways of life, and then Paul gives specific admonitions: 
speak truthfully, never to harbor a grudge, and to work honestly for a living. 
qursday: reread Ephesians 4:17-28 
We must face the fact that we are living in a society based largely on pagan prin- 
a. We Americans have many other gods before God. And so Paul’s call to a new 
d of life reaches us as well. “You must no longer live as many of your neighbors do, 
the futility of their minds; be renewed in the spirit of your minds.” 
iday: read Matthew 9:1-8 
From Mark 2:1 we learn that this took place in Capernaum, which was Jesus’ 
adquarters for some time. Jesus’ approaches to the sick man seems astonishing. He be- 
ns by announcing the forgiveness of his sins. But assurance of God's pardon is neces- 
ry for complete health. The on-lookers were shocked; to forgive sins belonged to God 
yne! But Jesus showed that the power of God was truly present in him by raising the 
in up and healing him. 
turday: reread Matthew 9:1-8 

To be healthy is to be whole. And a healthy person is whole in every respect, body, 
ind, and spirit. Only in forgiveness can we find that wholeness of the spirit which is 
cessary for complete health. 

WEEK OF OCTOBER 30 

onday: read Proverbs 2:1-9 

As in most Hebrew poetry, the two halves of the verses are both parallel and synony- 
gus. There is an appeal to heed wisdom and the assurance that in seeking wisdom 
e finds also the giver of wisdom, God himself. 
1esday: reread Proverbs 2:1-9 

Pride of knowledge or wisdom is one of the most subtle forms of pride. It would 
sm that we have reason to be proud in our age: what a wealth of knowledge we have 
‘umulated! But to remain humble we need only recognize that it is the Lord who is 
> giver of all knowledge. 
ednesday: read Ephesians 5:15-21 

Paul warns here against laxity in moral action. We are to put to profitable use the 
sting moments which are given us. We are to try to understand what Christ would 
ve us do with them. And a/ways we are to be thankful. 
ursday: reread Ephesians 5:15-21 

Look over your last twenty-four hours. They are now gone, and you will never 
able to live them again. Was what you did with them worth while? Did you make the 
st of the time alloted you? If not, vow that tomorrow will be different. 
iday: read Matthew 22:1-14 

There are two parables here, the division being after v.10. The first one tells us 
ir things: 1) that the call of God is to a life as joyous a wedding feast; 2) that things 
evil only if they are put before God; 3) that God’s invitation is one of grace; 4) 
t the consequences of refusal are terrible. The second parable tells us that to partake 
the new life we must be clothed with the garment of forgiveness which God gives. 
urday: reread Matthew 22:1-14 

The Christian life is one of joy. But we can taste this joy only if we are clothed 
the forgiveness of God. Let us live in constant remembrance of his forgiveness, in 
ich alone true joy is to be found. fieerd 
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tion, and some limited evidence of his capa- 
bilities, there is unanimous reluctance to 
follow his lead. However, despite heavy 
losses the group does hold together long 
enough to make it count, and rescue if it 
comes will find them united as comrades. 
Good war drama with emphasis on the 
racial problem, even involving a blood 
transfusion to save life of Alan Ladd. With 
James Darren (1 song), Mort Sahl (and 
his witticisms), Ana St. Clair, and intro- 
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Angie Dickinson, medical missionary to 
the Belgian Congo, arrives at the mission 
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